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Continue Crop Insurance 


I TWENTY-THREE states that have been hit 
by drouth, $420,000,000 is being paid out this 
year in benefit payments to farmers who have co- 
operated in crop adjustment. 

Over the same area, a federal fund of $525,- 
000,000 is being expended to buy cattle, provide 
feed, furnish work relief, dig wells, buy food and 
provide seed for next year’s planting. 

This is the way the New Deal is meeting the 
emergency which has been created by the drouth 
of 1934. 

Remember the drouth of 1930? In several 
states, it wiped out crops, starved livestock and 
left farmers destitute. 

How did the Old Deal eare for the farmers 
who were hit by the natural disaster of 1930? 
To those farmers who had anything left to mort- 
gage, it lent money. It also requested the rail- 
roads to lower their freight rates to the drouth 
areas. That was all. 

Iowa farmers rememher quite distinctly -how 
Arkansas was burned dry in 1930, and how the 
farmers in this state tried to give carloads of corn 
and oats, to be shipped south, so that Arkansas 
farmers might have some feed for the mule and 
the pig and the family cow. 

Iowa farmers remember also that when they 
had assembled the feed at their own expense, and 
were all ready to start it south, they were told 
that altho Iowans had given the feed, neither 
the Red Cross nor the federal government would 
pay the freight. So, in order to get the feed 
to the south, funds had to be secured from other 
sourees to pay the freight bills. 

How would farmers like to have the Old Deal 
methods of 1930 in force this year? 


UT what of next year? The odds are that 

we won’t have a drouth like 1934 again in 
another generation. Such drouths don’t come 
often, thank heaven. 

We will have local drouths again, however. 
And we will have districts that will suffer. 

Nobody is immune. Every farmer, no matter 
where he is located, knows that his crops can dry 
up, that his ‘‘never-failing’’ well ean go dry, and 
that his income can be eut short by a freak of the 
weather. 

But every farmer knows now also that he can 
meet that risk in part thru the opportunities that 
have been granted thru the agricultural adjust- 
ment act. The wheat cooperator gets his benefit 
payment, even tho the wheat burned up. The 
corn cooperator gets his rental even tho his corn 
crop didn’t make fodder. 

Benefit payments are furnishing crop insur- 


ance for farmers who have never before been pro- 
tected against natural disaster. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
has done more than this. It prepared for the risk of 
drouth by reducing hog numbers, by storing last 
year’s corn, by putting 35,000,000 acres in for- 
age and pasture crops instead of in cotton, to- 
baeco, wheat and corn. In a dozen states, the 
main crop is dead, while emergency crops, more 
drouth resistant and seeded later, are furnishing 
emergency feed. 

This kind of crop insurance ought to be con- 
tinued. In the middle-west, wheat and corn farm- 
ers should have the assurance that there will be 
benefit payments for those farmers who cooperate 
in 1935. 

Farmers can keep this crop insurance if they 
want it. But they can lose it very easily if they 
are not on guard. 

At the next session of congress, attempts will 
be made to destroy the agricultural adjustment 
act and to abolish the processing taxes, which 
furnish the funds for the benefit payments. If 
the act is crippled by its enemies, if the process- 
ing taxes are abolished, there will be no more 
benefit payments and no more crop insurance 
for corn belt farmers. 


HIS is not all. We still have our surplus acres 

on hand, the 40,000,000 aeres that used to 
produce crops for export to European countries— 
crops which Europe will no longer buy. In one 
year of normal yields, and with the old plan of 
crop production, we could bring back the sur- 
pluses and the low prices of 1932. To inerease 
farm income, to maintain soil fertility, as well 
as to provide crop insurance for the farmer, the 
agricultural adjustment program must be con- 
tinued. 

Do you want crop insurance for 1935? If 
you do, pin down your candidates for congress 
to a definite pledge to support the agricultural 
adjustment act and to continue the processing 
taxes until a better means is found for financing 
benefit payments. 

The campaign is on to stop ‘‘pampering”’ the 
farmer, to reduce the help that is being given 
to drouth districts, and to cut out benefit pay- 
ments by abolishing processing taxes. The con- 
gressmen who go back to the next congress will 
be under terrifie pressure to betray the farmer 
by going back to the Old Deal methods of dealing 
with agriculture. 

It’s up to the farmers to elect congressmen 
who are pledged to agriculture and who will keep 
their_word. 
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Nobody knows 


ao 





food better 


than a Farmer! 


This very morning in farm houses 
all over this wide country of ours, 
healthy, husky farm families sat 
down to breakfasts of Shredded 
Wheat! 

Farm mothers know that wheat 


‘is the most nourishing of all the 


cereals. When Shredded Wheat is 
made from it, it loses nothing! 
Shredded Wheat is just selected, 
high quality whole wheat—double- 
cooked—boiled and baked—and 
brought to you in most easily di- 
gested and handy form, soo to 
eat. The nourishment in one 
Shredded W heat Biscuit equals the 
nourishment you get out of a whole 
bowl of home-cooked hot cereal. 
If there were no other food in 


the world you and your family 
could live and thrive on the com- 
bination of Shredded Wheat, milk 
and fresh fruit. 

Shredded Wheat gives you the 
carbohydrates you need for hard 
work, the proteins for tissue build- 
ing, mineral salts for bone struc- 
ture, vitamins to help you resist dis- 
ease,and bran to keep you regular. 

Other ways of serving Shredded 
Wheat are with butter instead of 
toast (pop it in the oven and brown 
it slightly), under poached eggs, 
with creamed chicken, with jam 
and cream or pot cheese. 

Start Shredded Wheat today. It 
will pay you big dividends in 
health! 











Please be sure to get the package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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He Stole Calves 


Harry Dunbar, who has been farm- 
ing near Earlham, Iowa, for a num- 
ber of years, decided last spring that 
he could make money easier by re- 
sorting.to the practice of stealing 
and selling the products at commu- 
nity sales. The scheme worked finely 
for some weeks, and he picked up 
considerable revenue selling sheep, 
poultry and cattle at various sales. 
But he ran into trouble when he took 
two black calves from a pasture on 
the Frank Fritz farm, near Earlham. 
When these calves were put up for 
sale, several farmers were on hand 
who had been told by Mr. Fritz to 
watch for them. As a result, Mr. 
Fritz, who had previously informed 
Sheriff Sawyer, at Winterset, imme- 
mediately called him and gave him 
the facts as to who had -sold the 
calves, and Sheriff Sawyer soon had 
Dunbar in custody. 

Dunbar admitted his part in the 
theft, and also involved several oth- 
ers who had been working jointly 


with him, and further trials prob- 
ably will develop from the case. 
When Dunbar was brought before 


Judge W. S. Cooper, he promptly 
received a ten-year sentence at Ana- 
mosa for stealing the farmer’s prop- 
erty. Since Mr. Fritz is a Service 
Bureau member, and was primarily 
responsible for the capture of the 
thieves, our reward goes to him, and 
we know others who lost property 
will be glad to extend their thanks 
for the good work he did in solving 
a number of crimes. 


Investigate These Men 

We have been advised by a num- 
ber of subscribers that agents claim- 
ing to represent a remedy company 
are canvassing in Iowa, offering a 
special bargain in their products and 
selling them on a guarantee which 
permits the farmer to try out the 
products, and, if not satisfied, he 
doesn’t have to pay for them. These 
agents are supposed to call back 
ina month and check up on the sales. 

Thus far, farmers report to us that 
the agents haven’t called back, altho 
several sales were made in May. On 
top of this, these farmers state that 
the local banks have presented notes 
to them for payment. The farmers 
claim they did not knowingly sign 
any notes. 

We have advised our readers many 
times to be extra cautious as to what 
kind of papers they sign in connec- 
tion with any deal. If you accept 
a trial offer, be sure that you know 
just what you are signing, or you 
are likely to find out later that you 
have agreed to pay for something, 
regardless of what the agent told 








you. Remember, it’s the written 
agreement that counts, and any oral 
statements made by agents are hard 
to prove and seldom are binding. 

There are plenty of reputable firms 
who are willing to have their agents 
investigated any time, and before 
you agree on a deal, be sure that 
you know who you are dealing with. 
Ask the stranger to show his cre- 
dentials, and find out first and avoid 
trouble. 


Horse Ailments 


A subscriber writes: “I have a 
horse that has been lame in one front 
foot for a year. The lameness seems 
to be about the same whether I work 
him or not. The bottom of his foot 
appears to be very chalky, the chalky 
substance acquiring a thickness of an 
inch or more when left alone. The 
horse is kept shod all the time. What 
is the trouble and what can be done 
for it? 

“I also have an old horse that can 
not chew hay finely enough, so he 
has had the diarrhea for several 
months. What will overcome this 
trouble?” 

From your description, we are in 
doubt as to the cause of your horse’s 
lameness. We suggest that the foot 
be cleaned out with a hoof knife till 
all the chalky sole is pared away. 
Then smear pine tar on the sole of 
the foot, in an effort to get it to 
growing healthy horn. Before the tar 
is applied, however, examine the sole 
for evidences of a discolored spot 
indicating a corn. If one is found, 
the horn should be thinned so that 
when the shoe is applied there will 
be no pressure on the corn. This 
may mean cutting away the bar en- 
tirely at one place or hammering 
it down below the level of the aver- 
age of the weight bearing part of 
the shoe. The bars and frogs should 
also be examined closely for signs 
ot dampness, indicating a_ possible 
“thrush” or rotting of the horn. If 
necessary, apply a leather sole under 
the shoe and over the pine tar, to 
keep dirt out. 

The aged horse may have to have 
all his feed cut, but first we would 
have the teeth looked over to see if 
there is not a sharp point or two or 
a missing tooth that let’s another get 
so long that it punches into the op- 
posite gum. Such things as this 
often exist and make eating very dif- 
ficult. The diarrhea can hardly be 
overcome unless the food consumed 
can be well enough masticated for 
the intestine to handle it without ir- 
ritation. Have this attended to, and 
then feed him on nourishing, easily 
digested food for a while, and he 
probably will improve without fur- 
ther treatment. 





to our subscribers at no charge: 


O The Truth About Lye 

O Talks on Turkey Diseases 
O First Aid to Baby Chicks 
O Farm Sanitation 

0 Vacation Literature 

O Vaccination Simplified 


Know 


Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| 
Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, | 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to various experiment 
stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer's tools. 
It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 
cellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields. 
is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 


These collections 


Here 


© How to Take Care of Your Pipe 
O Elevator Manual 

O Scientific Poultry Feeding 

O Calf Feeding 

O Chick Pointers 

O How to Treat Coccidiosis i 


O What Every Corn Grower Should 0 Prevention of Pox, Canker and | 
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lowa’s Glorious Fair Invites You 


Bring Your Family for a Week of Entertainment and Education 


this year’s Iowa State Fair makes it dif- 

ficult for one to judge which days are 
the best—each is filled with so many inter- 
esting and varied features. August 22 and 23 
will be preparatory days, as usual, and the 
grand opening will be on Friday, August 24. 

Due to unprecedented Four-H Club entries, 
the boys’ judging contest will be held on 
Thursday, August 23, to make way for the 
judging of Four-H livestock on Friday and 
Saturday, August 24 and 25. Four-H Club 
livestoek entries have broken all records this 
year, promising the greatest show if its kind 
ever held in this country. In 
the baby beef department, as 
an example, only one out of 
every five baby beeves fed 
by Four-H boys and girls in 
preparation for the fair this 
year will be allowed to be ex- 
hibited here, due to the huge 
number of entries made. The 600 top baby 
beeves from thruout the state will make up 
the final show at Des Moines. More or less 
the same situation applies in all the other 
Four-H livestock departments, and the 1,600 
baby beeves, heifers, pigs, colts and lambs to 
be shown in the junior section at Des Moines 
next week will, without question, be the finest 
ever assembled in Iowa or the midwest. 

Children’s Day will be celebrated Friday, 
August 24, when all boys and girls under 16 
years of age will be admitted to the grounds 
free. A huge children’s party, with circus 
acts, fireworks and other features will be 
held in the morning, and in the afternoon the 
main entertainment will be opened with na- 
tional championship dirt track auto races, an 
open air cireus and other featured attractions. 

Friday evening will mark the opening of 
the seeond annual state fair rodeo, in which 
scores of national champion riders, ropers, 
bulldoggers and other stars have been entered. 
These rodeo events will continue from Friday 
night, August 24, thru Thursday night, Au- 
gust 30. 

World War Veterans’ Day will feature 
Saturday, August 25, with all veterans of the 
World war admitted to the grounds free. The 
headline entertainment event of Saturday will 
be the annual Derby Day 
races—with a complete af- 
ternoon of running races— 
in front of the grandstand. 

One of the most unusual 
attractions ever held will be 
presented Sunday, August 
26, when between 10,000 
and 12,000 Iowa school boys and girls will ap- 
pear in a mammoth music festival. A rural 
school chorus of 10,000 voiees, more than 60 
School bands, and seores of high school cho- 
ruses and voeal groups will compete in an 
afternoon of musical events said to be the 
largest sehool musie project ever held in the 
United States. 

One of the biggest days of the fair for Iowa 
farmers will be Monday, August 27, which has 

en designated as Farm Bureau Day and 
Livestock Day. Monday will also mark 
the opening of judging in all principal live- 
Stock elasses. Judging will be open to the 
pubhe every morning and afternoon without 
charge. Monday afternoon will open the 
$10,000 harness racing elassies, which will 
continue for four afternoons, thru Thursday, 
August 30. 


se= final program of special days for 


Total premiums for swine this year will 
amount to nearly $7,000, with futurity classes 
for boars, sows and litters of four pigs, either 
sex, with twenty-five pigs for each class. 

A big feature of Wednesday, August 29, 
will be the opening of Iowa’s first state kitten- 
ball tournament, m which over forty counties 
have entered champion Four-H teams. The 
tournament will be in progress thru Thurs- 
day. Wednesday will also be Four-H Club 
Day, with free admission to all elub boys and 
girls who have completed their record work, 
and with special honors to be paid members 
placing highest in the livestock show and 
judging events. 

The million-dollar livestock parade will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, August 30, with 
all the blue ribbon winners in the huge na- 








Highlights of the Fair 


State fair dates, August 22-31. 
Value of exhibits, over $3,000,000. 
160 acres of free camp grounds. 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


Largest livestock show of any state fair in 
America, with over $1,000,000 worth of prize 
stock competing for $40,000 in premiums. Boys’ 
and girls’ Four-H livestock show, totaling 
over 1,600 animals. 

Picked Four-H Club teams and individuals 
from 99 counties competing for state cham- 
pionships in eight days of exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and judging contests. 

Hundreds of entries of lowa’s finest grains 
and farm products. 

Thirty-three county Farm Bureau projects. 

A special exposition for women, with eight 
days of exhibits and programs, featuring cook- 
ing, canning, sewing, home furnishing, drama, 
art, child health, music and home activities. 

lowa Four-H Club drama tournament. 

lowa public schools exposition with over 60 
counties competing with prize school exhibits. 

The 1934-35 motor show, featuring all newest 
medels of cars. 

State fish and game exhibit, with hundreds 
of fish, birds and animals native to Iowa. 

Manufacturers from more than 20 states ex- 
hibiting latest in farm equipment and home 
conveniences. 

lowa garden club show and wildflower show. 

lowa farm women’s hobby contest, with in- 
teresting exhibits of popular hobbies. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Second annual Iowa State Fair Rodeo, seven 
nights, August 24-30. 

Auto races, August 24 and 31, with entries 
by all of America’s greatest dirt track drivers. 

Horse races, with largest entries in history 
of the fair. Running races on the illuminated 
track, August 24-30, and Saturday afternoon, 
August 25; harness races, four afternoons, 
August 27-30. 

Hippodrome every afternoon and evening, 
featuring Manuel King, boy lion tamer, and 
ten other circus acts. 

Century of Progress fireworks every night, 
climaxed by huge spectacle, “Winning of the 
West.” 

Five nights of evening horse shows, August 
25-30. 

lowa school music festival, August 26, fea- 
turing 60 school bands and over 10,000 rural 
school children in a mammoth chorus. 

Exhibition bull fighting every night. 

Modernistic midway, including scores of new 
attractions. 

Midwest horseshoe pitching tournament; 
state checker tournament; old fiddlers’ con- 
test, team pulling contest. 

Twenty famous bands and orchestras. 

First state kittenball tournament, with 60 
county champion Four-H teams competing, 
August 29 and 30. 

Crystal broadcasting studio, with famous 
radio stars appearing in person daily. 














tional livestock show passing in review in 
front of the state fair amphitheater. 

The closing day, Friday, August 31, will 
likewise be one of the largest days from point 
of public interest. It will headline the annual 
auction sale of boys’ and girls’ baby beeves, 
and the new event, the auctioning off of 
boys’ and girls’ Four-H market pigs. The 
erand finale of .the fair will be an entire 
afternoon of auto races, in which between 40 
and 50 of the most famous dirt track drivers 
in the country have already entered. 

For lowa farm families, this year’s Iowa 
State Fair holds perhaps more of interest 
than any fair in the last 
ten years. Entries are so 
much larger than usual in 
many events, and there are 
sO many new features, that 
a day or two spent at the 
fair offers more opportu- 
nity for profit as well as 
pleasure than any other possible outing which 
could be taken in the midwest this season. 

The national livestock show especially wil! 
be outstanding. In the horse department, 
entries are the largest made in reeemt years, 
with many old exhibitors who dropped ont 
during the depression now coming baek. Per- 
cheron and Belgian classes will be especially 
large. With expanded premiums and entries, 
the night horse shows this year will be held 
on five nights, ffom August 25 thru August 
30, instead of four nights, as was formerly 
the ease. 

In the eattle show, entries are particu- 
larly large im the Shorthorn and Polled Short- 
horn elasses, with the promise of an unusually 
high quality show also for Holsteins and 
Milking Shorthorns. 

The come-back of swine has been one of 
the features of the entries at the state fair 
this month. Not only will the swine show 
this year be considerably larger than last 
year, but it will also include many new herds 
never before shown in Iowa. Many new fea- 
tures will also be stressed in the poultry show, 
ineluding a national water fowl show and a 
new type of exhibit of dressed poultry. 

Among the agricultural exhibits, many in- 
teresting new features will be 
stressed, including an interest 
ing exhibit on chineh bug con- 
trol by the Iowa department 
of agriculture, an exhibit on 
livestock farming versus grain 
farming by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
exhibits dealing with the corn- 
hog program, corn loans and other activities 
of the New Deal, twenty-eight exhibits of 
farm home activities by women’s county Farm 
Bureaus, the first lowa farm women’s hobby 
contest, and the Iowa eorn and small grain 
show. 

There is searecely a farm family in lowa 
that will not want to spend at least a day 
or two at this year’s great state fair. No- 
where else can a person see so much and 
learn so much for so little an outlay. In faet, 
a few dollars will suffiee to give the whole 
family a state fair outing—and where else 
in the country ean one have such a vacation 
at such small eost? 

Certainly, this will be one of the finest 
state fairs which Iowa has ever held, and 
one which but few of our farm families will 
want to miss. 
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EDITORIALS 


OWA farmers have 

had to lay in a new 
stock of patience this 
month. Late in July, 
most of Iowa’s counties 
had their corn-hog contracts in Washington. 
They were hoping for checks in a short time. 
Instead, they got an order suspending pay- 
ments in Iowa until an investigation had been 
made to see whether Iowa farmers had actu- 
ally complied with the contract in stating 
their corn and hog bases. 

What had gone wrong? Every farmer won- 
dered. A good many were naturally indignant 
at having checks held up again. 

As nearly as we can find out, there were 
two reasons for the suspension. The main 
reason was that Iowa was out too far in front 
on corn-hog payments. As a result of an earli- 


Delay in 
Corn-Hog 
Checks 


er start and more intensive work in Lowa, sev- 
eral millions in corn-hog checks had come into 
lowa before some other states had got more 
than a few thousands. 

Old Deal newspapers in other states picked 
up this fact, noted that Secretary Wallace 
and Dr. A. G. Black were from Iowa, and 
concluded that Iowa farmers were being 
shown the worst kind of favoritism. To sup- 
port this charge, they used the argument that. 
altho some other states had reduced their orig- 
inal estimates of production from 10 to 20 per 
cent, Iowa had only cut down 5 per cent from 
her original estimates, 

It seems ridiculous that any such argument 
would carry weight with anybody, however 
simple-minded. As every farmer knows, John 
Jones may understand the contract perfectly, 
make out a conservative estimate of produce 
tion, and need only a eut of 1 or 2 per cent 
to correct a few minor errors and bring his 
And John Smith 
may have a vague idea of the contract, put 


figures in line with faet. 


down inaccurate figures and have to take a 
eut of 20 per cent to get all the water out of 
his statement. To say, on thestrength of this 
evidence, that Smith has done a good job and 
Jones a poor one is to talk the worst kind of 
nonsense. 

Yet Old Deal newspapers, by harping on 
such points, did bring about some protests 
from farmers in other states on the alleged 
favoritism being shown to Iowa. At this time, 
also, it was found that there was a misunder- 
standing between the livestock estimates peo- 
ple and the Iowa state board as to the proper 
Iowa quota. 

As a result, the AAA decided the only thing 
to do was to make an investigation and bring 
the whole debate out in the open. Checkers 
from other corn belt states were sent into 
lowa and directed to take samples of econ- 
tracts in different counties and to judge them 
exactly as they had judged contracts in their 
own states. Quotas were to be disregarded 
except as a rough guide. The test was to be 
whether the same standards were being fol- 
lowed in Towa as in other states. 

As this is written, a number of Iowa coun- 
ties have had their contracts approved. South- 
ern Iowa, where the need for eash is greatest, 
was given first attention. Checks will be going 
into several of these counties in a few days. 

-The complete report on the state has not 
been made by the checkers as vet. It seems 
possible that there will be in some counties 
a difference in practice between the inter- 
pretation of several contract rulings in Iowa 
and in other states. If Iowa checkers were 
to go into these other states, they would doubt- 
less find similar differenees in Iowa's favor. 
Quite possibly, therefore, some counties may 


be asked to revise some contracts or save time 
by taking a small flat cut on all contracts. 
The investigation has now gone far enough 
to prove that there were no grounds for the 
charges brought by the Old Deal press. Iowa 
farmers have done a good job in preparing 


their contracts and in sticking to the facts. 
The Iowa board of review has done a good 
job in helping lowa contract signers to com- 
ply with the regulations. Whatever differ- 
ences have been uncovered between Iowa prac- 
tices and a theoretical ideal are the differ- 
ences that are bound to show up in any pro- 
gram where local groups are given some lee- 
way in interpreting various clauses. 

lowa farmers will get over $25,000,000 in 
corn-hog checks in the next six weeks. They 
should have had them before. Yet the delay 
may have been worth while if it sueceeds in 
stopping the mouths of those who try to de- 
stroy the farm program by stirring up dis- 
sension between farmers in different states. 


Corn Crop HE August 1 federal 
Shrinks Under crop report shows 


the most disastrous July 
Drouth in years for the national 


corn erop, even tho 
northern Towa and sections of other states 
escaped the worst of the damage. From July 
1 to August 1, corn prospects declined over 
500,000,000 bushels. 
A summary of the August 1 report for the 
states that normally produce the bulk of the 
corn crop shows: 


August1 Est. 34 10-Year 


State— Estimate Av. Yield Average 
LOW ccvccisnresecs 261,000,000 29.0 39.0 
Illinois .......... 209,760,000 30.0 35.0 
Minnesota ..... 105.400.000 95.0 32 
Nebraska ....... 51.318,000 6.0 25.1 
RAMOS \.ccsscth 15,738,000 3.0 20.3 
Missouri ........ 34,125,000 7.0 27.0 
Indiana. ......... 111,300,000 30.0 34.2 
CDBID: sosscasecsceree 90,058,000 SL. 35.6 
South Dakota 18,870,000 5.0 24.0 
Wisconsin 81.865.000 35.0 33.8 


So far as Iowa is concerned, the decrease in 
the corn prospects from July 1 to August 1 
actually meant an increase in the total value 
of the crop. On July 1, the country elevator 
price in central Iowa was 4714 cents, or a 
total prospective value of $153,900,000 for the 
crop. On August 1, the country elevator price 
was 60 cents, or a total of $156.600.000, Farm- 
ers with stored eorn also saw the value of this 
property go up more than $20,000,000 during 
the month. 

These benefits, of course, were very un- 
evenly distributed. Counties with normal or 
near-normal crops saw a big increase in pros- 
pective income. Counties where corn was 
burned up face a big cut in income. 

A eomparison of the value of the bumper 
1932 crop with the 1934 crop is startling. In 
1932, Iowa had a crop of 502,507,000 bushels. 
For the six months following harvest, the 
farm price averaged 15 cents a bushel. On 
this basis, the 1932 crop was worth $71,426,- 
050, or about half the value of the eurrent 
crop. 

Since August 1, deterioration of the eorn 
crop has continued in many localities, and the 
price has continued to rise. In the second 
week in August, cool weather and showers in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the eastern 
corn belt helped the corn somewhat, but high 
temperatures continued in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

Kor the first two weeks of August, rainfall 
in the northeastern part of Iowa was above 
normal, northwestern Iowa got some showers, 
but southern Towa remained very dry. Of the 
other corn belt states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin had a little more rain than 
usual, altho it was spotted. Other states were 
away short. 

Temperatures in this period ran 13 degrees 
over normal in Missouri and Kansas, 11 de- 
grees high in Nebraska, 8 degrees high in 
Iowa, 9 degrees high in Illinois, and only 3 to 
5 degrees over average in Ohio and Indiana. 


Save All O FARMER in the 
drouth districts 


The Roughage needs to be warned- to 


For Winter Save every corn stalk 

and every bit of straw 
to help stretch the feed supplies this winter. 
But in the well watered sections of the corn 
belt, not every farmer realizes yet just how 
short the neighbors will be on feed. 

In northern Iowa, for instance, where the 
grass is long and green in the pastures, where 
soybeans promise a rank hay crop, where corn 
will make better than average yields, where 
the oat stubble is green with weeds, and wher 
eorn cribs are bulging with corn from last 
year’s crop, few farmers realize what a de- 
mand there will be this winter for livestock 
feed. 

The oat straw that can not be stored under 
cover should be baled; the volunteer hay in 
the stubble fields should be eut; corn stalks 
should be eut and stacked in bundles for eco- 
nomical feeding this winter. Such precautions 
will leave a good many northern Iowa farms 
with a surplus of baled hay, straw and corn 
that can be shipped into the drouth districts. 

We are not going to have any too much in 
the way of feed grains this winter, but the 
big shortage will be in roughage. In spite of 
the fact that the corn belt put an additional 
20,000,000 acres into forage crops this year, 
as the result of the corn-hog and wheat pro- 
erams, we are still going to be short on hay 
and fodder. 
feed of this sort. This vear, we can’t afford to. 

Cheek up now and see what can be saved on 
your farm of the feed that ordinarily goes to 
waste. It’s going to be needed. 


Ordinarily, we waste a lot of 


Moses on HERE are a number 

° of good Christian 
Production men and women on the 
Control farms who have _ been 


troubled by the adjust- 
ment program. They have felt it was ir- 
religious to refuse to grow as much corn, as 
many hogs, or as much wheat as the farmers’ 
land and the farmers’ strength would permit. 
A few of them have wondered if the drouth 
were not a punishment sent by God against 
a people that dared to put restrictions on 
production. 

Their neighbors have, of course, pointed 
out that plowing under cotton in the south 
last vear was followed by the best yield per 
acre in eotton history; that the reduction of 
hog numbers has helped to meet the drouth 
situation by reducing the number to be fed 
from scanty crops, and that the adjustment 
program has put 35,000,000 acres in forage 
and pasture crops this year that have helped 
to replace in part the losses suffered thru 
drouth damage to the main crops. 

But there have been representatives from 
some firms who handle farm products, and 
who are commercially interested in a large 
volume rather than a small volume, who have 
been eager to give some doubting farmers all 
the details about the wrath of God. 

The Christian Herald quotes one such city 
man as saying to the farmer: 

This drouth is widespread. For your 
personal sin, whatever it may be, God 
would not afflict your neighbors. God 
might send fire to burn your barns, some 
plague might take your stock or even 
some member of your family, but God 
would never punish the farmers in Iowa 
for some sin you have committed person- 
ally. Remember, this lack of rain covers 
twenty-one states; it must be that you 
farmers have sinned collectively. Now 
take this matter of controlled produe- 
tion, the killing of little pigs and con- 
tracting with the government to with- 
hold at least 20 per cent of your good, 
God-given land from cultivation. ...G@ 
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will punish you if you set yourselves to 
control production. 


This sort of talk is being used to impose on 
a few good people who haven’t thought the 
matter thru. To all who bring up an argu- 
ment of this kind, one Iowa farmer, who has 
worked hard on the eorn-hog program, has a 
good answer. He takes out his Bible and 
reads Leviticus, 25:1-5: 

And the Lord spake unto Moses in 
Mount Sinai, saying, 

Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them, When ye come into the 
land which I give you, then shall the land 
keep a sabbath unto the Lord. 

Six years thou shalt sow thy field and 
six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, 
and gather in the fruit thereof; 

But in the seventh year shall be a sab- 
bath of rest unto the land, a sabbath for 
the Lord; thou shalt neither sow thy 
field nor prune thy vineyard. 

That which groweth of its 


terested groups, the difficulties of the pro- 
gram itself and the skill of the opposition in 
creating jealousies and antagonisms among 
farmers might result in a collapse of the ex- 
periment and a return to the despair and 
disaster we knew under the Old Deal. 

The fact is that all of us are tired and over- 
strained. We need a vacation and a change 
of scene. During the summer, a good many 
farmers have been taking a few days off to 
drive to nearby state parks. Particularly, 
farmers from the drouth areas have enjoyed 
driving a few miles north to see green grass 
again. 

For many farm families, however, the ideal 
vacation is a few days at the Iowa State Fair. 
There they meet old friends, compare notes on 
conditions in different sections, find new 
ideas in stock and erop production, and enjoy 
a lot of good entertainment. 

We hope that more Iowa farmers than ever 
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had much experience with it, and the tend- 
ency is to rush the bundles to the silo at onee 
after eutting. Don’t do it! 

In fields where the corn is still alive and 
capable of growth, even tho it will not pro- 
duce grain, the stalks should be allowed to 
stand until later in the season. More feed 
value will be stored in the stalks, blades and 
cobs as the season goes on, if the plant is 
vigorous enough to go on growing. So long 
as there is a chance of rain increasing the 
yield of fodder, let the corn stand. 


HE administration is 

renting a few facto- 
ries which produce cot- 
ton goods and other ma- 
terials needed by the 
millions of unemployed and is permitting 
some of the unemployed to produce - these 
goods for their own use and 


Give Them 
The Chance 
To Work 





own accord of the harvest 


for the use of others in the 
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land of stones and dust may 
have some relation to the end- 
ing of the custom of resting the 
land every seventh year. 

The editors of this paper, 
unlike the man quoted by the 
Christian Herald. do not pre- 

per cent. 
concerning the plans of God. 
We question, however, if it is 
good Christianity to urge farm- 
ers and their families to work 
long hours and to drain the 
soil of fertility and turn worn- 
out farm land into deserts, in 
order to produce crops larger 
than American consumers have 
ever eaten, and to secure for 


this year. 





up by drouth. 


the market since early spring. 


ON THE UPGRADE 


The chart above shows the changes in the farm position since February, 
1933. Notice that the average of prices paid farmers for all farm products i 
has gone up 63 per cent in that time, while the average price of all com- this. 
modities (including farm products) has gone up only 26 per cent, and prices 
paid by farmers for goods used at home and on the farm have gone up 21 
: These are national averages, of course, and will not reflect the 
sume to have direct revelations exact situation in every farm community or in every commodity. The 
important thing to note, however, is the fact that farm products have gone 
up more than twice as much as the average of all commodities. 

It may be suggested that these increases in prices are largely the result 
of drouth rather than of planned production. 


Grain prices have been pushed 
Cotton, however, made a good crop last year and a fair crop 
Livestock prices have been held down by drouth instead of being 
raised, since shipments of hogs and cattle from drouth areas have burdened 
Hogs have stood up better under this pres- 
sure than cattle, because of the reduction program already in effect. Federal 
monetary policies, increases in industrial payrolls and production control 
have all aided in pushing up farm product prices, with farm cooperation in 
adjusting production being the most important element. 


the unemployed vacant lots 
and seed so they could raise a 
part of their own foodstuffs. 

No farmer has objected to 
Yet the situation is ex- 
actly the same as that to whie) 
a few manufacturers object. If 
the unemployed had a cash 
dole, they could buy their food- 
stuffs and help the farm mar- 
ket. When the government 
helps the unemployed to do 
a little farming for themselves, 
it puts itself into competition 
with the private business of 
farming. 

It seems to us that the farm- 
ers have taken the more sensi- 








this work incomes so low that 
farm children do not get the proper clothes. 
As we have said before, when it comes to a 
choice between knocking a runt pig on the 
head and condemning a farm boy to grinding 
poverty, we'll knock the pig on the head and 
give the boy a chance. To us, a boy is worth 
more than a pig. And on giving the land a 
rest, we rank Moses as a theological authority 
considerably ahead of any of the men who are 
Sent out to spread poison against the farm 
program in corn belt homes. 


Vacation HIS has been a try- 
At the Iowa ing year for farmers 
everywhere. The drouth 
State Fair has threatened in the 
districts where it has not 
Struck. Markets have been uncertain, with 
stock from drouth districts pouring into ter- 
minals and packing plants. The corn-hog 
program has proved to have more complica- 
‘ions than were anticipated, and payment of 
cheeks has been delayed. 
In addition to all this has been the appre- 
hensive feeling of every farmer that while 
agriculture was going forward on a great 
*xperiment that should result in large in- 
creases in farm income, the opposition of in- 


will be able to get away for a few days to the 
lowa State Fair, August 22-31. As usual, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead’s 
booth will be at the east end of Machinery 
Hall. Stop by and see us when you come. 


Caution 
In Silo 
Filling 


ORE silos are going 

to be filled in the 
corn belt this summer 
and fall than for years. 
In addition, emergency 
silos—trench, corn-bundle and snow-fencing 
—are being constructed by the hundreds. 

Some silos are being filled now from fields 
where the stalks are dead and the blades be- 
ginning to crumble. Farmers who are han- 
dling this type of silage should remember that 
there is danger of getting a dark, acid silage 
unless the fodder is thoroly dried before it 
goes into the silo. 

This may sound queer, because the corn 
looks bone-dry as it stands in the field. How- 
ever, tests with this type of fodder indicate 
that best results are secured when it is al- 
lowed to dry out in bundles or small shocks 
before being put in the silo. 

We have had complaints already about this 
type of silage spoiling. Few farmers have 


ble attitude on this question. 

Everybody knows that it is hard to raise 
enough money to pay the most necessary ex- 
penses of the unemployed. To refuse to per- 
mit these people to help themselves means, 
in the first place, increasing governmental 
costs. 

In the second place, as any unemployed 
man will tell you, one of the great curses of 
his lot is that he doesn’t have anything to do. 
He wants to work. Despair grips him harder 
when he is sitting around idle than when he 
has some kind of an occupation. 

To help the unemployed to raise part of 
their food, and to help them make manufae- 
tured goods for distribution to their own 
numbers. saves money for the government, 
makes possible better living for the vietims 
of the depression, and, above all, gives these 
men the chance to be workers again and not 
despairing idlers. 

It should be remembered that none of the 
goods manufactured by the unemployed in 
this way go into commercial channels. There 
will be no competition with privately owned 
coneerns in the market. All that is being 
done is to give the unemployed a chance to 
take care of their own needs instead of keep- 
ing them in idleness at the expense of the 
public. 
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Pasture for Next Year 

It is not only necessary for a farm- 
er to make an effort to utilize as 
many acres as possible this fall, in 
order to raise enough feed for his 
stock during the winter, but it is 
good practice also to think about the 
need of early pasture next spring. 
Winter rye is one of the best crops 
to plant for that purpose. Usually, 
rye intended for spring pasture is 
seeded at the rate of six pecks per 
acre, along in September, but if land 
is available and can be put in shape 
for seeding in August, better prepare 
to do so. 

Early seeded rye may produce 
some pasture this fall and winter, 
and if so a saving of winter roughage 
will be effected. Fall rye will pro- 
duce pasture ahead of any other crop 
in the spring, and that is why it is 
gaining in popularity and why we 
would urge all farmers who will have 
need for early grazing next spring to 
sow a few acres early this fall. 

Even if you have seeded sweet clo- 
ver this fall for pasture next spring, 
do not hesitate to sow a patch of 
rye, for it will be ready for grazing in 
early May, or two or three weeks 
ahead of fall seeded sweet clover. 
After corn planting next spring, sow 
a patch of sudan grass—25 to 30 
pounds of seed per acre—to supple- 
ment the blue grass pasture during 
July and August. Sudan grass seeded 
about May 20 will be ready for pas- 
ture by July 4 or thereabouts. If that 
is too early for additional pasture, 
regulate the seeding accordingly. Su- 
dan will usually stand a foot high 
six weeks after seeding, and that is 
about the right time to turn cattle 
into the new growth. 

If you seeded sweet clover this last 
spring, and were fortunate enough to 
get a stand, or if the stand is thin- 
ner than usual, but good enough to 
leave, consider the advisability of 
sowing a bushel of rye per acre in 
the clover. Even if you have a good 
stand of the clover, the practice of 
sowing some rye in it is a very good 
idea. While sweet clover is an ex- 
cellent pasture crop, it really furnish- 
es more protein than an animal re- 
quires, and that is the reason why 
rye seeded therein makes such a 
fine pasture combination. 

Don’t forget, however, that sweet 
clover comes on pretty fast the sec- 
ond spring, and when it is reinforced 
with rye, the pasturage furnished by 
the two crops will be extremely large, 
So be prepared to turn in plenty of 
stock as soon as growth is well start- 
ed next spring. 


Turning to the Silo 


One reason why the farmer should 
turn to the use of the silo this year 
with greater enthusiasm than ever is 
the fact that a considerable percent- 
age of this year’s corn crop was in- 
jured during the period of pollina- 
tion. In some _ sections, unusually 
high temperature, together with lack 
of moisture in the soil while the corn 
was tasseling, prevented the silks 
from being pollinated on account of 
the pollen drying up. This will mean 
a lot of barren stalks. 

While such stalks will produce no 
grain, if, later in the season, these 
barren stalks receive enough mois- 
ture, they will continue to grow and 
convert carbon dioxide from the air 
and mineral matter taken up thru 
the roots into organic matter. Since 
these barren stalks can not store up 
this accumulating plant food in the 
ears, they will store it up in the cobs, 
stems and leaves of the plant. 

Investigations made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have demonstrated conclusively that 
barren stalks contain a larger per- 
centage of feed nutrients than simi- 
lar stalks that developed ears. This 
does not mean that the corn which 
was injured during the tasseling pe- 
riod may produce as much feed as if 
it had borne ears in the normal man- 
ner, but it does mean that a ton of 
these injured stalks will carry con- 
siderably more feed nutrients than a 
ton of normal fodder after the ears 


Farm and Keed Lo 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


have been picked, or a ton of fodder 
corn planted too late in the season 
to produce ears. 

Those whose corn crops have been 
injured at tasseling time this year 
should bear in mind that in order to 
obtain the full feed value out of such 
crops, the best way to harvest them 
will be in the form of silage. Put 
forth every effort first in filling ev- 
ery available silo this fall, build new 
silos wherever possible, or construct 
one of the several temporary silos 
discussed in our last issue. Wher- 
ever trench or pit silos can be con- 
structed, they should be built. A 
good silo is a wonderfully effective 
structure for preserving the feed 
value of corn, sorghum, sunflowers 
and other crops. 


Milk Consumption Lower 


The per capita consumption of 
milk and cream in cities and towns 
last year was 38.8 gallons, compared 
with 40 gallons in 1931 and 1932, 40.7 
gallons in 1930, and a peak consump- 
tion of 40.8 gallons in 1929, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Estimates by geographic sections 
show that fluid milk consumption 
last year decreased most in the North 
Atlantic states, where about 4 per 
cent less milk and cream was used 
as compared with consumption in 
1932. Consumption decreased about 
3.5 per cent in the South Central 
states, about 3 per cent in the South 
Atlantic states, and about 2 per cent 
in the North Central states. An in- 
crease of .75 of 1 per cent is esti- 
mated for the western states. 

These estimates are based on re- 
ports from city boards of heaith as 
to milk and cream receipts and pop- 


than lespedeza straw usually carries. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that this straw was found to be well 
worth saving for feed, and much too 
valuable to be used for bedding. We 
doubt that as a rule lespedeza straw 
can be given as high a recommenda- 
tion as a roughage feed as this IIli- 
nois test would indicate; neverthe- 
less, those who have any lespedeza 
straw this year will do well to save 
it for feeding purposes. 


Feeding Russian Thistles 


Wherever there is land on which 
Russian thistles are growing, it is 
well to remember that this weed, if 
cut at the proper time, can be used 
to good advantage for hay or even 
for silage. In a year like this, when 
there is likely to be a shortage of 
feed, Russian thistles should not be 
allowed to go to waste. 

The time to cut them for hay is 
when they are in bloom and before 
the spines form and harden. If the 
thistles are left standing until the 
spines have hardened, they have very 
little feed value, and, in fact, there 
is some danger in utilizing them as 
hay at that time. Cut the thistles 
and cure them in the windrow, the 
same as alfalfa or clover. However, 
the North Dakota station, which has 
had a good deal of experience with 
the thistles as a forage crop, says 
that the cured hay “should have suf- 
ficient moisture at the time of stack- 
ing to cause sweating. Some recom- 
mend stacking the thistles immedi- 
ately after cutting, especially if 
mixed with grain stubble or straw. 
Russian thistles mixed with straw 
make a fairly satisfactory hay. The 
dry straw takes up some of the 


extra water in the thistles.” 




















Corn which, on account of drouth, failed to produce ears will make excellent 
silage. No silos should be allowed to stand empty this year. 


ulation, and cover consumption by 
urban farm and rural non-farm peo- 
ple. Consumption of milk and cream 
in terms of milk excludes milk and 
cream used for manufacturing butter 
and ice cream, but includes milk and 
cream used by hotels, restaurants, 
bakeries and the like, as well as that 
used in households. 


Lespedeza Straw 

Those who are growing lespedeza 
for seed will find that the straw left 
after threshing makes a very fair 
roughage for cattle. In fact, the Illi- 
nois experiment station this year 
found that lespedeza straw fed to a 
group of eighteen cows, with the 
usual grain ration, produced an aver- 
age of 33.5 pounds of milk per day, 
as compared with a production of 
35.5 pounds when fed soybean hay in 
place of lespedeza straw. Further- 
more, the wasted less of the 
lespedeza straw than of the hay. 

It seems, however, that the les- 
pedeza was cut before it reached 
complete maturity, and for that rea- 
son the straw contained more leaves 


cows 


Those who have had no experience 
in teeding Russian thistles will be 
surprised to learr® that well cured 
thistle hay contains as much protein 
as alfalfa, and its total content of di- 
gestible nutrients is estimated to be 
only 10 to 15 per cent less than that 
of alfalfa hay. Properly cured, this- 
tles without spines can be safely fed 
to cattle, horses and sheep, and have 
given a good account of themselves 
when fed to fattening cattle. The 
Colorado station found that thistle 
hay is over 90 per cent as valuable, 
fed to sheep, as whole cane fodder. 
Ground thistles proved to be 5 per 
cent more valuable than cane hay. 

Russian thistles should not be used 
for silage, except in cases where the 
spines have hardened before cutting, 
as the thistles are then of practically 
no value for hay. Such thistles, how- 
ever, can be chopped with a silage 
cutter and put into a silo. Water may 
then have to be added to the mate- 
rial to permit of thoro packing. This- 
tles can be handled to better ad- 
vantage as silage by putting them 
into the silo along with corn or some 
other silage crop. 
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Pork Surplus in Norway 


In Germany, Denmark and The 
Netherlands, hog’ production in- 
creased very rapidly after the war. 
Prior to the war, these countries pro- 
duced about 20,000,000 per year, but 
during the war production fell off 
greatly. This was one reason why our 
pork exports met with insistent de- 
mand abroad. These countries have 
now not only regained their former 
production, but have increased it to 
over 32,000,000 head per year. 

While these three countries have 
increased their hog production under 
heavy import tariffs, Norway has 
also increased her production, par- 
ticularly in the last five-year period. 
The result is that Norway now ex- 
ports pork instead of importing it. 
According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Norway had 289,000 
hogs in 1929, as compared with. 460,- 
000 on April 3, 1934—showing an in- 
crease in production of 60 per cent. 

Dairy production in Norway has 
also shown a considerable increase, 
especially during the last two years, 
and this has been one of the factors 
which augmented pork production. 
Norway, however, does not aim to 
remain a pork exporter, but is plan- 
ning to reduce her present produc- 
tion to her own requirements. 

It is because of the great increase 
in agricultural production that has 
taken place in European countries 
since the war that our farm exports 
to Europe have fallen to such a low 
point. Under our new tariff act, it is 
hoped that in the course of some 
years we can regain at least a por- 
tion of our former volume of exports, 
but until that has been accomplished, 
the only hope for the American farm- 
er is to so control production as not 
to pile up unsalable surpluses, and 
that can be accomplished only thru 
cooperation of the farmers with the 
government. 


Soybean Oil for Paint 


Soybean oil is apparently becoming 
a competitor of linseed oil for the 
making of paint. Several World’s Fair 
buildings were painted with “soyoil” 
paint last spring, that is, paint com- 
posed of 50 per cent soybean oil and 
50 per cent linseed oil, instead of 
pure linseed oil. Considerable quan- 
tities of paint are now being made in 
these proportions; and the mixture 
of these oils seems to be fully equal 
to the linseed oil alone. 

This should interest farmers for 
the reason that close to 50 per cent 
of the linseed oil used in this coun- 
try is imported from Argentina, and 
if soybean oil can take the place of 
half the linseed oil in paint making, 
a very large domestic market will 
eventually develop for this oil. 

Soybean oil meal, a by-product re- 
sulting from the extraction of the oi! 
from the beans, is a most excellent 
protein feed for all kinds of livestock. 
The larger the market that can be 
developed for soybean oil at home, 
the better it will be for the farmers, 
because of the fact that the soybean 
is one of the good legumes that will 
grow on sour soils. 


Grasshopper Damage 

The chinch bug infestation thru- 
out the southern portion of the state 
of Iowa has been so severe this 
year that public attention has been 
very largely diverted from the gras 
hopper pest in the western part of 
the state—in Woodbury, Harrison, 
Ida, Crawford and Monona countie 
In those counties, there has been 
a considerable amount of damage 
done by grasshoppers to small grain, 
clover and alfalfa. 

An excellent fight was waged on 
this intruder, which greatly mini: 
mized the damage that would have 
been done had not the farmers beer 
on the lookout for their enemy. ID 
the grasshopper fight, 600,000 pounds 
of poison bait was fed the invaders 
this year, as compared with only 
200,000 pounds distributed in 1931, 
when the hopper invasion was much 
more severe than this year. 
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Better give your car the Goodyear margin of safety — tests show that the new ‘‘G-3”’ 


All-Weather tread GRIPS and STOPS quicker than any tire tested against it! 


T isn’t always luck—it isn’t 

simply brakes that decide 

whether you skid into an accident 
or stop at a safe distance away. 


It’s the grip on your tires, 


And8,400 stopping tests show that 
the Goodyear‘‘G-3”’ All-Weather 
stops your car quicker than any 
other tire—that smooth, worn 
tires skid as much as 77% farther! 
And that’s what we mean by “‘the 
Goodyear margin of safety.” 


The truth about accident records 


Tire advertising has recently 
made a great point of scaring the 
public about blowouts. 


Yet insurance records show that 
blowouts or punctures cause only 


ey 


THE GREATEST NAME 


4/10ths of 1% of the accidents. 


Five and a half times as many acci- 
dents are caused by skidding. 


And the first fact you need to 
know about skidding is that it 
takes grip in the center of the tread 
—grip where the tire meets the road 
—to put the full power of your 
brakes against the ground. 


GRIP — and the new “G-3” 


Now you begin to understand why 
the new ‘‘ G-3”’ All-Weather is 
one of the most spectacular tire 
successes in years. 


Examine it at any Goodyear 
dealer’s. You’ll see that it has 
big, sure-footed blocks of rub- 
ber in the center of the tread= 









ANY OTHER KIND 


more of them than ever before. 


It has the finest grip to start with 
—and after grueling road tests, 
Goodyear has proved that it keeps 
its grip 43% longer than former 
All-Weathers — twice as long as 
other tires tested against it. 


What makes this heavier, huskier, 
broader, flatter tread possible is 
the body of patented Supertwist 
Cord used in all Goodyear Tires. 
And this same Goodyear feature 
gives you the best possible pro- 
tection from blowouts in every ply. 


But what you really need to think 
about when you buy a tire is grip 
—and the Goodyear margin of safety 
costs no more. 
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THIS GREAT NEW 
MOTOR OIL 


Climaxes Continental’s 
59 Years of Quality 
Leadership! 


Its Superiority Has Been Proved by the 
Indianapolis Destruction Test! 








For 59 years we have served farm- 
ers and ranchers of the West and 
Midwest with petroleum products 
of dependable quality. Now we 
offer you the finest product in our 
history, the climax of Continental’s 
half-century of leadership—New 
and Improved Conoco Germ Pro- 
cessed Motor Oil. 

This great new oil offers these ad- 
vantages: 


4. Prevents carbon and sludge 
troubles. 


Here’s proof that it gives you 
greater motor protection and low- 
er oil consumption: Tested against 
five other nationally known motor 
oils in identical cars on Indianapo- 
lis Speedway, five quarts of New 
and Improved Conoco Germ Proc- 
essed Motor Oil carried its car 
4,729 miles—1,410.2 miles farther 
1. Two to four times greater film _ than the best of the five other oils! 

strength than any straight min- 

eral oil. 

2. Penetrates and combines with 
metal surfaces—the “Hidden 
Quart that never drains away.” 

3. Stability under all conditions; 
will not thin out. 


This great new oil will help you 
cut lubrication and repair expenses 
on your cars, trucks and tractors. 
Sold in 1 and 5 quart cans, in 5- 
gallon pour-pails (convenient for 
tractor use) and in half and full 
drums. 


New and Improved 


CONOCO 


GERM PROCESSED 


(PARAFFIN BASE) 


MOTOR OIL 


PRODUCT OF CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 





CONTINENTAL OlL COMPANY PRESENTS EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT OVER N.8.C., INCLUDING 
KSO, KWCR, KOIL 8:30 C.S.T. —Harry Richman, Jack Denny and His Music and John B. Kennedy 


TX} Me 4011 Lowest Prices sf 
aw EASY TERMS bz 
WAY’ 


ALLOY. SEPARATOR 


cream saver.” ‘“‘Basier to turn.” “Pays for iteolt 2 
re, Duttcret saved.” “Easy to clean as a china dish.’ 
SeiE ee are boosters for the NEW improved GALLOWAY “ues 
RING CREAM SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive features. Closest 
skimmer. Four sizes——375, 300, 750 and 950 pounds per hour 
skimming coped iv Lowest ‘bargain prices. EASY TERMS. $3 per 
month up, NO INTEREST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway 
Write today for Galloway’s amazing trade-in allowance and full 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway’s 
history. Also ask for 1934 bargains on other farm equipment. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 80x 227 WATERLOO, IOWA 




































Advertise It! | 


The walking plow is still a mighty useful tool to have 
| around, For breaking small lots and cleaning up the cor- 
ners, it can’t be beaten. But for plowing a forty acre 
field, most farmers use riding or tractor plows. They don’t 
do the work any better, but they save time, so they do it for 
| Jess. 
| 





You can still make a good deal once in a while by selling 
|| things directly to people you know—provided you know just 

who wants it beforehand. If you have a lot of time and | 

nothing to do, it might be worth your while to call on people 

and sell them first-hand—if you knew just whom you should 
| see. But, when for as little as $1.50 you may reach approx- 
| imately a quarter of a million farmers, you’d be foolish to 
spend much of your own time trying to find the man who 
| ‘wants what you have to sell. Let OUR READERS’ MAR- 
| KET find him! It costs less! 








| Use the order blank in OUR READERS’ MARKET 
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ew Government Rulings 


Provisions Made for Increased Buying of 
Feeder Pigs and Cattle 


N AUGUST 6, the AAA, on ac- 
( count of the widespread drouth, 
removed all restrictions on the pur- 
chase of feeder pigs from August 1 
to November 30, except as contained 
in the following: 

“The contract signer must either 
keep such purchased feeder pigs sep- 
arate from hogs produced on the 
farm, or make them subject to ready 
identification by ear marks or oth- 
er reliable means of identification. 
When compliance is checked, the pro- 
ducer must be able to show death 
losses and sales of such feeder pigs, 
with records sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to permit adequate checking of 
compliance with respect to hogs pro- 
duced for market. 

“The producer must, within a week 
following the date of any purchase of 
feeder pigs, file with the county al- 
lotment committee a statement show- 
ing (1) the date the statement is sub- 
mitted to the county allotment com- 
mittee, (2) the date of purchase, (3) 
name and address of seller, (4) num- 
ber and average weight of feeder pigs 
purchased, (5) statement of method 
used for positive identification thru- 
out the feeding period of feeder pigs. 
(6) This statement must be signed 
by the party from which such feeder 
pigs were bought. The statement to 
be submitted after purchase of feeder 
pigs should be on a single sheet of 
paper with nothing contained there- 
on except the required information 
and the signatures of the contract 
signer and of the seller.” 

Every detail pertaining to terms 
quoted must be strictly complied 
with. If this is not done, any pigs 
found on the farm on the date con- 
tract compliance is checked will be 
counted as hogs produced for market 
from 1934 litters. Under no circum- 
stances buy feeder pigs carelessly, so 
that they can not definitely be iden- 
tified. By following the quoted para- 
graphs to the letter, all subsequent 
trouble will be avoided. 

Here is another ruling, an amend- 
ment to Administrative Ruling No. 
53, as given out by Ralph W. Smith, 
secretary of the Iowa Corn-Hog Com- 
mittee: “In view of the fact that con- 
tracts have been signed at a later 
date than contemplated at the time 
Administrative Ruling No. 53 was 
prepared, it is administratively nec- 
essary to extend the time within 
which the secretary may direct or 
authorize adjustment of figures in 
early payment contracts. Therefore, 
August 1, 1934, in Part VII-R of Rider 
1 of the corn-hog reduction contract 
is hereby changed to September 1, 
1934.” 


Purchase of Cattle and Calves 


On August 4, a statement was re- 
ceived from officials of the govern- 
ment that, on the basis of present 
crop conditions and feed supplies in 
relation to livestock numbers and the 
drouth, it is probable that it will be 
necessary to purchase about 5,000,- 
000 head of cattle and calves in addi- 
tion to the approximately 1,000,000 
processed or shipped from drouth- 
stricken states to grazing areas prior 
to August 1. Packers have advised 
that while it would be desirable to 
spread out purchasing and process- 
ing operations as long as possible, 
these operations can be handled in 
the five-month period from August to 
December, or perhaps in an even 
shorter period if conditions demand 
it. Utilization of existing processing 
and canning facilities has already 
been increased since the emergency 
program began, and, with assurance 
that the program will be continued, 
facilities can be better coordinated 
and utilized to a greater degree. Rep- 
resentatives of the packers stated 
that the rate of processing was now 


limited by cooling, chilling and freez- 


ing space available. The slaughter- 


ing rate can be increased by addi- 
tional shifts. 

Cattle purchases in drouth areas 
at the present time are running ap- 
proximately 50,000 per day, and about 
half of this number are being sent to 
pasture to await slaughter and pro 
cessing in the future. The plants now 
engaged in processing cattle bought 
by the government in drouth states 
have a capacity of around 110,000 
head per week. It is hoped in from 
two to three weeks to step this up to 
200,000 to 300,000 head. This would 
make it possible to increase ship- 
ments from farms to plants. 

A ruling has also been made to the 
effect that soybeans grown on land 
rented to the government, may, on 
account of drouth, be harvested for 
seed. The same applies to seeds of 
sorghum, millet, sudan grass and 
other grasses. At time of compliance 
checking, however, contract signers 
will be requested to state how much 
seed has been harvested on contract- 
ed acres. The income from crops 
raised on contracted acres and sold 
for cash may be divided between 
landlord and renter, but that which 
is fed and used on the farm accrues 
to the renter without payment to the 
landlord. 





Feeding Cattle This Ye 

Because of the widespread drouth 
and insect damage to feed crops and 
the reduction of the corn acreage, 
there will be fewer cattle fed this 
year than usual. There will also be 
fewer feeding cattle available for beef 
production, because of the thousards 
of cattle that will be purchased by 
the government and slaughtered for 
relief purposes. So far, at any rate, 
central and northern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota have a favorable out- 
look for a very fair corn crop—at 
least, this region will produce more 
corn per acre than any other like 
unit in the corn belt. Northern Iowa 
farmers, therefore, are favorably sit- 
uated for the feeding of cattle this 
winter. 

Good feeding cattle can now be 
bought at very reasonable prices, in- 
dicating that corn will bring a good 
price in terms of beef. The price of 
corn will undoubtedly go up, but the 
majority of experienced cattle men 
would rather feed in a year of strong 
corn prices than in a year of low and 
falling prices. When corn is cheap, 
nearly every man puts some cattle 
in his feed lot, and the result is an 
oversupply of fat cattle later on. 
Higher prices, on the other hand, 
keep a lot of men out of the feeding 
business. When corn is high in price, 
the so-called ‘in and out’’ feeders pre- 
fer to sell their corn for cash, and 
that, of course, is the reason why the 
feeders who stay with the game year 
in and year out almost invariably 
hold to the generalization that high 


corn means high beef prices. 


Those whose farm equipment in- 
cludes large silo capacity should find 
themselves especially fortunate this 
year, for the well known reason that 
more beef can be produced from an 
acre of corn in the form of silage 
than in the form of picked corn and 
stalk pasture. Expert and expert 
enced feeders who are well supplied 
with home grown feed should reap 
good returns from that feed in the 
form of beef for the next ten months 
or more. 

Apparently, there will be plenty of 
calves, yearlings and older cattle 
available for those who are looking 
for feeding stock. And with govern 
ment production credit corporations 
organized in every state, farmers 
with a good supply of feed on hand 
should have no difficulty in securing 
ample credit for financing their feed- 
ing operations, either thru the local 
banks or government corporations. 
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HERE’S PROOF OF SIX-CYLINDER ECONOMY! 


This Chevrolet six-cylinder truck, owned by the Western Oil Company, of Garden City, 
Kansas, has run up a total of more than 130,000 miles . . . a total of 1,432,640 gross ton 
miles. “Not until it reached 62,000 miles did it require anything in the way of repairs, Thig 
job now looks and acts like new.” 


Save with a 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
SIX-CYLINDER 
CHEVROLET 





ISTEN in on any talk about farm trucks, and what do you hear 
most of all: Chevrolet! CHEVROLET! Everybody, every- 
where, has something good to say about the big, husky Chevrolet— 
and for several natural reasons: Chevrolet is selling more trucks 
than any other manufacturer. I/t’s the leader in popularity! Chev- 
rolet is using less gas and oil than any other. /t’s the leader in econ- 
omy! Chevrolet is making a greater name for itself—in dependability 
and long life—than any other. It’s the leader in reputation—and 
quality! And squarely behind this triple leadership stands one 
highly significant fact: The Chevrolet truck is the only valve-in- 
head design Six in the low-price field! Valve-in-head design—for the 
MOST power out of the LEAST gas. Valve-in-head design—for 
easy servicing of the motor and small repair costs! SIX cylinders— 
for lowest gas consumption, lowest oil consumption, and lowest cost 
for upkeep and repairs! Protect your hard-earned dollars—save 
with a Chevrolet farm truck—the lowest-priced six-cylinder truck 


on the market today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 
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“WHERE?” 


























In thousands of farm homes, wives and 
husbands are talking over the same prob- 
lem. Trying to figure out where to sell. 
Where to get the cash. 


Swift & Company produce plants buy 
eggs, poultry and cream of good quality, for 
cash, every work day in the year. 


These foods are marketed as Swift’s 
Brookfield Butter and Eggs, and Swift’s 
Premium Milk-fed Chickens and Golden 
West Milk-fed Fowl. 


Swift & Company ships its poultry and 
dairy products in the same refrigerator cars 
used for Swift’s branded dressed meats. 
The same salesmen sell all of them to re- 
The same trucks deliver them to 
Growers are benefiting from all 


tailers. 
stores. 
these savings. 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s 
net profits from all sources have been only 
a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming 
centers of meats, poultry and dairy products 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift 
Bridge of Service” exhibit, also the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards, 
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Silo increases F tem tacomc 
& Not a Silo Should Stand Idle This Year 


S A FEED conserver, the silo is 
an exceedingly valuable and 
serviceable building on the farm. One 
important thing to remember is that 
no silo should be allowed to stand 
idle this year, as has frequently hap- 
pened in former years. While the 
cutlook at present is for the produc- 
tion of a large amount of roughage 
in the corn belt states this fall, both 
on contracted and non-contracted 
acres, there is no likelihood of any 
surplus of these crops. On the con- 
trary, great effort should be put for- 
ward not only to save every pound 
of roughage that will be produced, 
but also to so handle it as to get the 
maximum feed value out of it. 

It is a well known fact that sueh 
crops as sorghum, fodder corn and 
regular field corn, when preserved in 
the silo, will produce more pounds of 
milk and beef and more growth on 
young stock than when it is harvest- 
ed and fed as dry fodder, or,-in the 
case of field corn, when the ears are 
husked in the usual way and the 
stalks are pastured or saved to be 
fed dry in the feed lot. While a con- 
siderable amount of labor and spe- 
cial equipment are required to put a 
crop of corn, sorghum or fodder in 
the silo, the process is very profit- 
able in increased feed value. 


An Ohio Experiment 


Many experiments have shown 
that an acre-of corn fed in the form 
of silage will yield twice as much 
beef as an identical acre fed as ear 
or shelled corn, and the stover as 
dry roughage. For example, at the 
Madison county (Ohio) experiment 
farm, two lots of steers, weighing 
about 610 pounds each when feeding 
began, were fed for a period of 174 
days. Lot 1 was given an average 
daily ration of 47 pounds of corn 
silage, 2 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 1.2 pounds of mixed hay. Lot 
2 was fed 16.3 pounds of shelled 
corn, 9.5 pounds of corn stover and 
the same quantities of cottonseed 
meal and hay as Lot 1. In other 
words, Lot 1 was fed all the silage 
the steers could consume, plus a 
definite amount of cottonseed meal 
and what hay they cared to eat. Lot 
2 was fed all the shelled corn they 
could eat and what dry fodder they 
would consume plus cottonseed meal 
and hay. 

On these feeds, Lot 1 made a 
daily gain of 1.2 pounds per head, 
and Lot 2 made a gain of 1.6 pounds. 
That is, during the feeding period, 
Lot 1 gained 971 pounds and Lot 2 
gained 998 pounds. Hogs followed 
Loth lots of steers, and those fol- 
lowing Lot 1 produced 39 pounds of 
pork on the feed that was picked up 
in the feed lot, while those following 
Lot 2 produced 67 pounds of pork. 
This means that, per acre of corn 
fed, Lot 1 produced a total of 791 
pounds of beef and pork, while Lot 2 
pioduced 439 pdunds. 


Showed Gain of 40 Per Cent 


The steers of Lot 1 (silage-fed) 
were valued on the market at $14 
per cwt., while those of Lot 2 (corn- 
fed) were valued at $14.75 per cwt., 
due to a slightly better finish. By 
allowing market price for the cot- 
tonseed meal and hay fed to both 
Icts, it was found that the corn fed 
in the form of silage yielded a 
profit of $71.65 per acre, while that 
fed as shelled corn and dry fodder 
yielded a profit of $50.80. The silage 
yield was 8.8 tons per acre, while 
the corn harvested in the usual way 
on a similar field produced 48 bush- 
els. per acre. In this case, therefore, 
there was a clear gain in income of 
$20.45 per acre by feeding the corn 
in the form of silage as compared 
with dry fodder and shelled corn, 
or, when stated in percentages, the 
silage method of using the corn pro- 
duced an increase in acre income of 
40 per cent. 


The higher feed and beef prices 
which prevailed when these results 
were obtained, during the winter of 
1928-29, in no material way affect 
the result, that is, of securing a 
40 per cent greater income from 
corn fed as silage than in the form 
of dry fodder and shelled corn. It 
costs somewhat more to put corn 
in the silo than of husking and shell- 
ing it — how much more depends 
upon the cost of the silo and the 
amount of silage put up. But, as 
a rule, the greater the amount of 
silage that is stored, the lower is the 
cost per ton. 


Comparing Kafir and Sorghum 


The Kansas experiment station has 
fed a lot of kafir corn silage and 
sorghum silage in comparison with 
dry kafir fodder and sorghum fod- 
der, to beef cattle, on the acre basis, 
and the results that have been se- 
cured are very interesting and in- 
structive. They, too, show that more 
heef can be produced per acre from 
silage than from the same feed fed 
as dry fodder. In one case, three 
year-old steers were fed for ninety 
days. One lot was fed kafir silage 
supplemented with cottonseed meal, 
and the other lot was given kafir fod- 
der supplemented in the same man. 
ner. The silage lot produced 525 
pounds of beef per acre on the ra- 
tion, while the dry fodder lot pro 
duced only 234 pounds, thus show: 
ing an increase in beef from the sil- 
age of 124 per cent. 

In another test by the same sta. 
tion, one lot of steers was fed two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per head 
per day and all of the kafir stover 
silage they would eat, while the 
other lot was fed the same amount 
of protein supplement and all of the 
kafir stover (kafir without the grain) 
they could consume. The _ stover 
silage produced 243 pounds of beef 
per acre, while the dry stover pro- 
duced 108 pounds—a difference of 
125 per cent in favor of the silage. 

Sorghum fodder with two pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day produced 
606 pounds of beef per acre, while 
dry sorghum fodder, grown under 
similar conditions, produced 309 
pounds of beef—an increase of 96 per 
cent: In still another test, yearling 
steers were fed for 145 days on kafir 
(grain and all) silage and one pound 
of cottonseed meal a day, and pro- 
duced 749 pounds of gain per acre, 
while a similar lot of yearlings, fed 
dry kafir fodder and cottonseed meal, 
produced only 316 pounds of gain per 
acre. In this case, the silage pro- 
duced 137 per cent more gain per 
acre than the dry fodder. 


Greatest Return Per Acre 


In these Kansas tests with kafir 
and sorghum, therefore, we find in- 
creases due to feeding these crops in 
the form of silage varying from 96 to 
137 per cent over feeding the same 
crops in the form of dry fodder. 
Many other tests might be referred 
to. showing similar results. So the 


y) 


only conclusion one can draw from 
these, as well as from the Ohio test 
mentioned above, is that the man 
who desires to secure the greatest re- 
turn per acre from such crops should 
put them into a silo whenever pos 
sible. 

What is true of the feed value of 
silage for beef cattle is even more 
true in the case of dairy cattle. By 
feeding a good dairy cow from 20 
to 25 pounds of alfalfa hay per day, 
and all the corn silage she can con- 
sume, one can produce milk at a_re- 
markably low cost. The amount of 
milk that one can produce per cow 
in that way will not be as large as if 
she were fed a grain ration in addi- 
tion, but the net profit in the end 
will undoubtedly be greater. This, at 
any rate, has been demonstrated by 
the United States Department of As- 
riculture to be the case. 
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Corn Harvester Pick-Up 


A new mechanieal attachment for 
corn harvesting machines, that picks 
up broken and lodged stalks so that 
a farmer can do a cleaner job in har- 
vesting row crops, such as corn and 
the sorghums, has been developed by 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture engineers. This lifting attach- 
ment is designed for use on mechan- 
ical corn pickers, corn binders and 
other row harvesters. The inventors, 
R. B. Gray and L. G. Schoenleber, of 
the- Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, have obtained a public service 
patent on the device, which has 
worked successfully with corn up to 
eight feet in height, and might prove 
practical on sugar cane harvesters. 
It might also pick up small grain 
that has lodged, the engineers be- 
lieve, altho they have not yet tested 
this possibility. 

The lifting device consists of long, 
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slender, metal fingers attached to 
links of an endless chain, driven by 
sprocket wheels mounted on the di- 
vider board of a corn binder or other 
row crop harvesting machine. The 
fingers are flexible. The outer ends 
of the fingers sweep the surface of 
the ground and pick up fallen or 
down stalks, carry them inward 
toward the crop row being harvest- 
ed, raise them from the ground and 
bring them within the reach of the 
gathering chains of the machine so 
that they are harvested along with 
the standing crop. 





Silage in Place of Hay 

Since hay will be a very short crop 
this year, it is well to remember that 
a dairy cow can be fed very econom- 
ically on corn silage, supplemented 
with a home grown grain mixture of 
the right kind. Professor C. Y. Can- 
non, of Iowa State College, basing 


his assertion upon experimental evi- 
dence, says that a grain mixture com- 
posed of 40 pounds of ground yellow 
corn, 40 pounds of ground oats and 
10 pounds of cracked soybeans, fed 
with all the corn silage a cow will 
eat, makes a good ration. 
been confirmed by a similar test at 
the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

If oats are relatively high in price 
as compared with corn, a grain mix- 
ture of 65 pounds of corn, 20 pounds 
of oats and 15 pounds of cracked soy- 
beans may be used. This will fur- 
nish a little more protein than the 
other mixture mentioned. If prices 
permit, it is a good idea to include 
about 10 or 15 per cent of wheat 
bran. 

This year, on account of the scar- 
city of oats, it may be that wheat 
bran will be no more expensive than 
ground oats, in which case bran may 
be preferable to oats. 


This has 
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Increase in Employment 


An executive of one of the large 
automobile manufacturers reports 
that di x months of 
1934 his « oyed on the 

vera ] per month, 
as compared wit an average of 
7,183 for the corresponding months 
in 1933 During that period, this 
company paid $10,529,000 in wages, 


as compared with $4,192,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1933, thus 
showing an increase of over 100 per 
cent in wages paid. 

Another encouraging thing about 
this company’s report was that the 
outlook for the July output of cars 
would be close to that of June, the 
last month of the six months’ period 
referred to. 

This is an encouraging feature for 
the farmer, who is intensely interest- 
ed in anything that will increase the 
buying power of labor. 
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IF the motor in your car over-heats and knocks. . 
sluggish power and low gasoline mileage are wasting 
your money... Phill-up with Phillips. 


This simple slogan is the answer to summer engine 
trouble, because Phillips 66 is the gasoline which 
made differently for the different seasons of the 
year. Madeto insure cooler power in hot months 
and faster starting in cold months. Made to 
give more pep and more miles per gallon every 
day from January through December. 
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Seven years ago, Phillips pioneered and 
introduced CONTROLLED VOLATILITY, the 
scientific process which custom-tailors gaso- 
line to the weather. Remember this when 

\ your engine “acts up” in hot August weather. 

Switch to Phillips 66, the gasoline specifi- 
cally engineered to meet August temperature 
requirements. You get a cooler, more power- 
ful, more responsive motor. . 
paying a penny more.. 
gas at the Orange and Black 66 shield, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The Building of Pit Silos 


Low Cost Is a Big Item This Year 


i oon big problem this year will 
be to get as much feed value as 
possible out of the roughage raised. 
Since this can best be done by con- 
verting corn fodder, sorghum and 
other crops into silage, many farm- 
ers will be wanting to build silos 
this year. There is no doubt but 
in the long run an above-ground silo, 
built of wood or cement staves, con- 
erete or hollow tile, is more satis- 
factory, as well as more economical, 
than any temporary silo one can 
construct. However, a pit silo, prop- 
erly built, should perhaps not be 
regarded as a temporary structure. 
At any rate, a relatively permanent 
pit silo can be built much more 
cheaply than any of the usual types 
of silos, and it will preserve silage 
perfectly. 


A pit silo, while it can also be 


filled with less expense than an 
above-ground silo, has a disadvan- 
tage when it comes to getting the 
silage out of it during the feeding 
season, and this is a real disadvan- 
tage. However, for those who can 
not afford to spend the money re- 
quired to build a good silo above 
the ground, the pit silo should ap- 
peal, altho not all locations are suit- 
able for structures of this sort. Pit 
silos should be built only in ground 
that is firm and free from rocks, 
and also free from sand strata thru 
which water may seep. Besides, 
they are suitable only for localities 
where the permanent water table is 
below the bottom of the silo after it 
has been completed. 

In building any silo, of course, 
one should consider the number of 
livestock to be fed. As every one 


knows, the diameter of a silo should 
bear a definite relationship to the 
amount of silage to be fed per day, 
for the reason that one should re- 
move at least a two-inch layer from 
the entire surface of the silo every 
day. A two-inch layer from a silo 
12 feet in diameter weighs, roughly, 
about 750 pounds; from one 14 feet 
in diameter, 1,000 pounds; from one 
16 feet in diameter, 1,400 pounds, 
and from one 18 feet in diameter, 
1,700 pounds. 


Size of Silo Should Fit Needs 

A dairy cow can readily consume 
30 to 35 pounds of silage per day, 
and a steer from 15 to 25 pounds, 
according to the ration fed. With 
these figures in mind, one can eas- 
ily determine whether to build a 
silo 12 or 18 feet in diameter. The 
depth or height of the silo will de- 
termine the number of days one can 
use it. For example, a silo 30 feet 
deep or high should be fed out in 
180 days. 

In building a pit silo, let us say 
16 feet in diameter, proceed as fol- 
lows: Lay off one circle having a 





Corn and Forage Crops Have a Big Job Ahead! 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
CORN MACHINES 


Are Qualified to Help You Get 
Best Feeding Value Out of 
Every Bushel and Ton 


Authorities say that we have had the poorest 
crop year on record. Hay, oats, wheat, barley, 
and rye have failed at many points... right now 
the hopes of the nation are pinned on corn and 
on the emergency forage crops. The main job of 
carrying the livestock through the winter is 
squarely up to these crops. 

Corn, too, has suffered in heat and drouth, but the 


harvest is not yet in. Whatever the condition existing 
today in your fields, a certain maximum value is to be 


had from the crop. 


As you make your plans for conserving ears and 
stalks and other valuable feed, remember that McCOR- 
MICK-DEERING Corn and Ensilage Machines are ready 
to do their share to help you through the emergency. 
Quick work is necessary. Ask the McCormick-Deering 
dealer to show you the many improvements that have 
been made in these machines. They are qualified to 
convert every kernel, leaf, and stalk into palatable, 
life-sustaining livestock feed. Make the most of the 
crop Nature will give you. Every bushel of grain and 
every ton of forage you save will have a real market 


value this winter. 













CORN BINDERS 


McCORMICK-DEERING Corn Binders—built in 
vertical and horizontal types—are famous for their 
efficient work. One and two-row sizes. They cut and 
bind corn, sorghums, etc., into neat, tight, evenly 
butted bundles. Wagon loaders available. 


ENSILAGE HARVESTERS 
McCORMICK-DEERING Ensilage Harvesters cut 
the corn and convert ears, stalks, and leaves into 
ensilage right in the field. It is a great time and 
labor-saver. 


HUSKERS and SHREDDERS 
McCORMICK-DEERING Huskers and Shredders 
are thoroughly modern units, built to make palata- 
ble, easily digested stover from dry corn fodder. 
Ears are husked out and saved for feed or market. 


ROUGHAGE MILLS... HAMMER MILLS 


McCORMICK-DEERING Roughage Mills and 
Hammer Mills are ready for you in three sizes. 
More efficient feeding follows the use of these 
moderately priced mills. 


CORN PICKERS 


McCORMICK-DEERING Corn Pickers speed up 
the picking, enabling you to put livestock into the 
fields early to make full use of the roughage. Two 
and four-row sizes, in Farmall and pull types. 


INTERNATIONAL HarveESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, lowa: 
and at 90 other points in the United States 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 








McCORMICK-DEERING Ensilage Cutters are 
made in several sizes, to suit every requirement. 
All sizes handle corn, sorghums, soy beans, 
sunflowers, hay, and other roughages. The 
No. 12-A shown at the left is a decided ad- 
vance in design and construction. Gears are 
enclosed and run in a bath of oil. The length 
of the cut is changed by merely shifting a 
lever. A slip clutch on the feeding mechanism 
prevents overfeeding. 


-DEERING 
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radius of 8 feet and another with a 
radius of 8 feet 5 inches. Then dig a 
trench two anc one-half feet deep 
between these circles. This may 
be done with a posthole auger and 
the trench trimmed smooth with a 
sharp spade. First fill this trench 
with water, and let that soak into 
the ground. Then fill the trench 
with concrete, made of one part of 
cement, two parts of sand and four 
parts of gravel or crushed rock, and 
allow it to set. This will form a 
collar and act as a curbing to the 
silo. 

Later on, after the pit has been 
dug and cemented, construct a four 
foot wall on top of ‘the curbing, 
either of concrete or of some other 
building material. This extra wall 
will add that much space to the ¢a- 
pacity of the silo, but, more impor- 
tant than that, the wall will prevent 
any person or animal from accident- 
ally falling into the pit. This should 
never be overlooked. If a roof is 
desired over the structure, that can 
be built at any time. A rough shed 
over the pit may be constructed in 
connection with a hoist by means of 
which the silage may be removed 
from the pit as it is fed out. But this 
can all be done after the pit has been 
dug and completed. 


Reinforce the Curbing 


The curbing should be reinforced 
with three eight-inch rods, one at 


| the bottom, one in the middle, and 


one at the top. In place of rods, 
fencing may be used, but some re- 
inforcing material should be placed 
in this curbing around the top of 
the silo. 

After the curbing has set, the dirt 
may be dug out within this founda- 
tion rim, 16 feet in diameter. Dig 
the hole flush with the inside of 
this curb, and be careful that the 
hole is dug perpendicularly—see that 
its walls are absolutely plumb from 
top to bottom. When a hole five or 
six feet deep has been dug and the 
dirt removed, place a layer of woven 
chicken wire on the smooth sides 
and tack the wire to the dirt wall 
with spikes or staples. Then apply 
a half-inch coat of mortar, made 
by mixing one part of Portland ce 
ment with two or two and one-half 
parts of clean, sharp sand. 

Let this partially set—say for two 
hours—but do not let it become thor- 
oly dry. Then apply another coat 
of the same mixture until the lining 
is about one inch thick. This done 
dig out another six feet of dirt and 
take it out of the pit with a hoist 
of some kind, always keeping the 
wall of the silo plumb and as smooth 
as possible. Line this with wire and 
the cement and sand mixture as 
before. Continue in this manner 
until the pit is as deep as desired 
and the job is done. 

It is well also, after having put 
the two coats of mortar on the wall 
and after they have set quite firm) 
to give the whole a coat of pure 
cement mixed with water to the co 
sistency of cream. Apply this with 
a whitewash brush. It will insure 
the wall becoming perfectly water- 
tight. 





Soil Should Be Moistened 


Before the mortar is put on 
wall of the pit, it is well to see to 
it that the soil is well mdister 
otherwise the dry soil will dra 
water out of the mortar too rapid 
and thus injure its strength. T 
may be done by running water into 
the pit and allowing it to soak into 
the soil. This will not only ma 
digging easier, but it will also mois- 
ten the wall, and partially, at any 
rate, prepare it for the first coat ol 
mortar. 

It isn’t necessary to cement tl 
bottom of the silo, altho this may b 
done if desired, provided a place 15 
left in the center where the moistur 
can soak away. 

The building of a pit silo is very 
simple, as no scaffolding is needed, 
if the sides are cemented from the 
top down as the pit is being dus. 
If, for any reason, the two opera- 
tions can not be done together, it 
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js a comparatively easy matter to 
rig up some scaffolding that can 
be lowered into the pit by tying it 
py means of ropes to timbers laid 
across the top of the pit. 

The important points to keep in 
mind are to dig the pit true, so that 
its diameter will be exactly the same 
from top to bottom, and that the wall 
is perfectly smooth, so the silage 
will settle without forming air pock- 
ets, where the silage would mold. 
There are pit silos that have been in 
use for from fifteen to thirty years 
or more. If well built in the first 
place, they will last for a long time 
without needing any repairs. Silage 
in a pit silo keeps. remarkably well. 
It never freezes in the coldest time 
of winter. 





Thousand Miles of Shelter 


In July, President Roosevelt is- 
sued an executive order allocating 
$15,000,000 of emergency funds to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of planting a 
forest shelter belt 100 miles wide 
and over 1,000 miles long. The belt 
is to run from the Canadian border 
south thru North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and down into the Panhandle of 
Texas. 

The plan is to plant 100 shelter 
strips one mile apart, each strip to 
be seven rods wide, running from 
Canada to Texas. The idea back of 
this project is that such a wide shel- 
ter belt will have an effect upon 
weather conditions within the belt 
and tend to slow down heavy winds 
and thus aid in minimizing the huge 
dust storms which we have been ex- 
periencing this year. The govern- 
ment intends to fence each of these 
seven-rod strips of trees and will 
buy only the land enclosed within 
the strips. 

The unplanted land between these 
hundred strips will remain private 
property, and will be much improved 
by the shelter strips for agricultural 
purposes. 

Native trees best suited to the re- 
gion will be planted. Work will be 
begun on the project this year, and 
the first thing will be the establish- 
ment of nurseries to produce seed- 
lings for planting. Large scale plant- 
ing can not be begun until 1936, 
and it is estimated that the actual 
planting of the trees, at the rate 
of 180,000 acres per year, will take 
about ten years after the planting is 
started. 


Who Pays the Tax? 

The question of who pays the pro- 
cessing tax is one which the econo- 
mists in the department of rural 
economies at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity have set out to discover. They 
have figured 4 out in the case of 
Wheat and are now tackling the hog 
processing tax. 

In the case of wheat, the econo- 
mists found that the consumer of 
milled products pays. The consumer 
is the person who was supposed to 
pay the taxes at the time the produc- 
tion adjustment programs were an- 
nounced. That the miller does not 
Pay the tax is shown by the fact that 
the margin or spread between the 
Price of wheat and the wholesale 
value of the products resulting from 
nilling is now 32 cents a bushel more 
than it was in the eighteen months’ 
Period prior to the imposition of the 
tax. The tax has been 30 cents a 
bushel since July 9, 1933. 

That the farmer has not suffered 
thru the tax is shown by compara- 
tive price trends in the United States 
and in Canada. Wheat prices in the 
United States, aside from the taxes, 
have increased more than in Canada. 
Prices of bran and middlings have 
increased in price less than wheat. 
Wheat advanced 56 per cent on the 
Chicago market, bran and middlings 
advanced 50 per cent. 

That the consumer pays is shown 
by the advance in the price of flour. 
Since last July, flour prices have 
advanced 82 per cent above the av- 
erage of the eighteen months before 
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For better service from 
your Truck or Tractor... 


STANDARD FUELS 


STANDARD 
LUBRICANTS 


@ The operation of your truck and tractor 
must be dependable. They must work when 
and as long as you want them to work. They 
must stand the gaff. They will do it better on 
Standard Oil fuels and lubricants. 

Standard products have always been leaders. 
They have been tested over and over again by 
thousands of farmers under all farming condi- 
tions. They have been improved whenever any 
way was found of making them better. 

Your Standard Oil agent is always within 
call. He passes your place regularly. He repre- 
sents a company that has been serving farmers 
with high-grade fuels and lubricants further 


back than you can remember. 


Use Standard petroleum products in your 
truck or tractor. Hail the red Standard Oil truck 
or call your Standard Oil agent for your y 


supply. Take advantage of his service. 


3 FINE GASOLINES 
Standard Red Crown Superfuel—Let 


out another notch to give more live 
power per gallon—at no increase in price. 


Stanolind—A high-grade gasoline made 
to sell at a lower price. For your car or 
tractor. 


Red Crown Ethyl—The finest gasoline 


science has produced, plus Ethyl. 





3 FINE MOTOR OILS 


Iso=Vis “D”— Resists the formation of 
sludge in your crankcase, A premium 
quality oil at a non-premium price. 
Polarine—A completely distilled motor 
oil of great popularity. The best medium 
priced oil. 

Stanolind—A dependable low-priced 


oil. Safe for your motor. 
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OTHER STANDARD OIL 
PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM 
Delivered to your door by your 
Standard Oil Agent. 
Polarine Greases « Pressure gun grease, 
cup grease, fibre grease « Polarine Trans- 
mission Oils Polarine Flushing Oil+ Mica 
Axle Grease « Stanolex No. 1+ Perfection 
Kerosene » New Bovinol « Superla Cream 

Separator Oil « Superla Insect Spray. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


By the Makers and Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm 








Fills sflos also cuts and stores hay or straw with- 
out change or attachment. Costs no more than 
ordinary cutters. Big, smooth, steel table and 
extra feed roll with clutching fingers. Takes in 
crooked bundies unassisted. Big capacity; easy 
running; non-clog —like standard PAPEC (still 
made in 4 sizes.) Patented collar keeps trash off 
shaft. Send postal or name on margin of this ad 
for catalog. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
488 East Main St. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


Ensilage Cutters 
Feed Grinders 
Hay Choppers 


See this improved 


Silage Cutter 





PAPEC 














GRAIN and ROUGH- 
AGE ° 
ENSILAGE CUTTER=— Grinds any feed 
green, wet or dry 
ordinary farm tractor power. After all it is the work 
the machine does that really counts. 
does the work 
mers. It will only cost you 1c to get full information 
on a Grinder that gives real satisfaction. Write 


Box 233 





















MILL . . also 


REAL capacity guaranteed with 


The Bear Cat 
has both cutter head and swing ham- 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Youre.coming. tothe 
1934 WORLDS FAIR 
in Chicago 





... and you’ll want a room at 
the Great Northern Hotel so 
you can see Chicago as well as 
the World’s Fair. Convenient 
to shops, theatres, depots and 
all of Chicago’s great civic 
attractions. Right in the heart 
of everything. Nearest loop 
hotel to the main entrance. 


400 ROOMS... 400 BATHS 


Large, modern, comfortable, 
homelike. Friendly service, 
personal courtesy, delicious 
food, reasonable prices, con- 
venient location. No 
parking worries. 


Make your 
reservations now 


THE GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
JACKSON BLVD. , DEARBORN , QUINCY STS. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


EARL L. THORNTON, Vice-Pres. 











Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way 








| PAJAMA BAGS 


| Fhe Dutch boy or the sailor lad, each 
clad in blue, is a welcome addition and 
an attractive one to any collection of 
odd pillows or dolls. Either may be 
used as a cuddle toy by the youngest 
member of the family. Both have the 
added advantage of being usable as 
pajama bags, thus becoming utilitari- 
an as well as lovely; in fact, when they 
are not thus filled, they are likely to 
lose their portliness. 

A pattern giving cutting lines, Numo 
transfers, good for several stampings, 
for the faces, and directions for both 
bags may be had as No. C83456T, for 
20c. The Dutch boy, C8345, stamped on 
color-fast material of highest quality, 
is 39c. The sailor lad, stamped on the 
same type material, is C8346, at 39c. 

Order by number. Address your let- 
ters to 


QUILT PATTERN EDITOR 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Allow Ten Days for Delivery 
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CHOICE RECIPES FOR ZESTFUL PICKLES 


VARIETY of pickles on the cel- 

lar shelves guarantees your 
popularity as a hostess. Haven’t 
you often noticed how the highlights 
of the meal are passed over—the 
quality of the roast, the flavor of 
the brown gravy, even the smooth- 
ness of the cream sauce on the as- 
paragus—and the cries that rend the 
air at the conclusion of a really suc- 
cessful repast are: “My dear! Such 
delicious pickles! How did you make 
them? Do give me the recipe! The 
best I’ve ever eaten,” ete. Church 
suppers, threshing dinners and fam- 
ily picnics bring out the choice jars 
of pickles from the shelves, and it is 
there that we may collect the best 
recipes. 


Rank High as Appetizers 


Altho nutritionists give pickles a 
place at the foot of the class as to 
vitamins and calories, they concede 
them high rank for flavor and appe- 
tite appeal. A crisp, crunchy, sweet 
pickle or a circle of a succulent dill, 
for instance, will give an edge to the 
most non-enthusiastic of appetites 
and perk it up wonderfully However, 
pickles are to be used as an accom- 
Ppaniment to the meal, not as a main 
item on the menu. 

Pickles are one of the easiest gar- 
den products to store away for win- 
ter, but there are a few simple rules 
to observe if you would have the 
best results. Fresh, pure vinegar 
must be used, cider vinegar being 
preferable in the majority of cases. 
Spices must be fresh and so handled 
that they give flavor without dis- 
coloration, as many spices, if care- 
lessly used, will give an unattrac- 
tive appearance to pickles. Cucum- 
bers and other ingredients must be 
freshly picked from the vines, and 
must be scrubbed clean and thoroly 
dried. Sliced pickles are best if 
soaked in either salt or ice water. 


Hollow and Shriveled Pickles 


The majority of inquiries on pickle 
making reaching the Homemaking 
Department are on the subject of 
hollow and shriveled pickles. Hollow 
cucumbers are ordinarily caused by 
the conditions under which they are 
grown, as pertaining to rainfall. A 
dry season, during which the cucum 
bers set and grow slowly, but in 
which considerable rain falls before 


Canning Kitchen 


they are ready to be picked, is like- 
ly to produce hollow pickles, and, of 
course, nothing can be done to rem- 
edy this trouble. 

Shriveled pickles result from let- 
ting the cucumbers lie too long after 
they are picked, before they are 
worked up, or from a too strong vin- 
egar solution. Soaking all pickles in 
salt water solution or for at least 
four hours in ice water, before they 
are worked up, should insure against 
shriveled pickles. 


Pickles Should Be Crisp 


A too-weak vinegar solution or a 
too-long brining period will cause jar 
canned pickles to get soft, as will an 
imperfect seal. Open jar or keg 
pickles most often soften because 
they are not weighted down until 
completely covered with brine. A 
soft pickle need not be thrown away, 
as the flavor is usually good—the 
only thing wrong being the texture. 
Most of us like our pickles to be 
crisp. 

The use of brown sugar really adds 
ittie flavor to pickles, and is quite 
likely to.turn them darkey than if 
white sugar is used. There is small 
difference in price, and if the best 
appearing pickles are wanted, white 
sugar should be used. This is not 
true for relishes and mixed pickles, 
which may be colored with turmeric. 

Following are pickle recipes gar- 
nered from the files of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead home- 
makers—a variety great enough that 
the pickle tastes of every member of 
the family may be catered to—dills, 
sweet pickles to can or keep in an 
open jar, mustard pickles, chow- 
chow, relishes—all recipes tested in 
readers’ kitchens: 


Quantity Dill Pickles 


o 

Wash one bushel of medium size 
cucumbers and soak them in clear 
yvater overnight. Have at hand a 
supply of grape leaves, cherry leaves, 
a small grated horseradish root, one 
large onion (sliced) and dill. Put 
two layers of cucumbers in the bot- 
tom of a large stone jar, cover with 
grape and cherry leaves, dill, onion 
and horseradish. Repeat until the 
jar is almost filled; then pour over 
this a brine made of six quarts of 
water and two quarts of vinegar. 
Cover with a plate and weight it 





down. Keep in a cool place. These 
pickles are fine, and will keep hard 
until used. 


Dill Cutlets 


Wash pickles, cut in slices about 
an inch thick, sprinkle with salt, and 
let stand for five hours. Wash and 
drain. Boil one cup of vinegar and 
one cup of sugar. Drop pickles into 
liquid and let come to a boil. Put 
in jars with dill, mustard seed and 
celery seed, cover with the hot liquid 
and seal. 


Crisp Sweet Pickles 

Pour boiling salted water over two 
gallons of cucumbers, let stand over- 
night. In the morning, drain and 
wipe dry. Pack in a stone jar. Pour 
over them a solution made from one 
cup of salt, one cup of sugar, one cup 
of ground mustard, one cup of spices 
and one gallon of vinegar. Set aside 
six pounds of sugar. Each morning 
add one cup of sugar from the six 
pounds until used, stirring well after 
each addition. When the sugar is all 
used, the pickles should be packed 
into jars and sealed cold. 


Sun Soured Dill Pickles 


Place two good sized grape leaves 
in the bottom of a two-quart jar. 
-ack in a layer of cucumbers, stand- 
ing up (if large, they may be split 
lengthwise). In the center of the jar 
add a stalk of dill and finish filling 
the jar with pickles, packing very 
tightly. Add two heaping tablespoons 
of salt, another stalk of dill, and fill 
with cold water, put two more grape 
leaves on top and seal tightly. Put 
pickles in the sun for seven days, 
taking them in each night to avoid 
being chilled. These may be opened 
and eaten at any time without any 
further work. While in the sun, the 
jars may ooze out a little; but this 
will not harm the pickles. 


Open Jar Pickles 


Wash cucumbers, leaving on a 
part of the stem. Put them in a salt 
brine that will float an egg. Leave 
for fourteen days.PRemove from the 
brine and put in clear water for 
thirty-six hours. To each gallon of 
cucumbers use one pound of sugar, 
one tablespoon of ground mustard, 
ten cinnamon sticks, alum the size of 
a hickorynut and one ounce of whole 
allspice. Use enough vinegar to cover 
the pickles. Heat vinegar, add alum 
and sugar; when cool, pour over the 
cucumbers. 


Canned Cucumbers 


Peel medium sized cucumbers and 
soak in salt water for thirty min- 
utes. Drain, but do not squeeze. Put 
in jars, cover with vinegar and seal 
tight. Just before using, season with 
pepper and onion. 


Mixed Mustard Pickles 


In a brine made of one cup of salt 
to a gallon of water, soak overnight 
one pint of small cucumbers not over 
two inches long, one pint of sliced 
large cucumbers, one pint of pickling 
onions, one cup of string beans cut 
diagonally in one-inch pieces, one 
pint of small green tomatoes cut in 
halves or quarters, one pint of cauli- 
flower cut in small pieces, three red 
peppers and three green peppers 
(chopped) and one cup of small car- 
rots or sliced carrots. In the morn- 








ing, drain and put in clear water for 
three hours. Drain again and cover 
with a mixture of equal amounts of 
vinegar and water. Let stand for an 
hour, then heat to the simmering 
point. 

Make a dressing by mixing one- 
fourth cup of white sugar, four table. 
spoons of flour, four tablespoons of 
powdered mustard, one-half table. 
spoon of turmeric and one teaspoon 
of celery salt. Add to this six cups of 
vinegar, stirring to make a smooth 
paste. Cook in a double boiler until 
the sauce thickens. 

Drain the vegetables, pour dressing 
over them while they are hot, and 
simmer for five minutes. Pack into 
sterilized jars and seal at once. 


Special Uncooked Chow-Chow 


In a food chopper, grind two me- 
dium size heads of cabbage, nine 
green sweet peppers, three red sweet 
peppers, eight medium size carrots 
and eight medium size onions. Add a 
half cup of salt. Put in a cloth bag 
and drain for three hours. Then add 
five cups of sugar, three pints of, 
vinegar, three tablespoons of white 
mustard seed and three tablespoons 
of celery seed. This is uncooked and 
will keep in an open jar. 


Pickled Onions 


Use small onions of uniform size 
and let stand in fresh water for two 
days, changing the water each day. 
Then put in a strong brine for four 
days, changing the water the second 
day. Remove from brine and place in 
boiling water for ten minutes, then in 
cold water for two hours. Pack in jars, 
cover with spiced vinegar and seal. 

For spiced vinegar, use one-half 
gallon of vinegar, one and one-half 
tablespoons each of mustard seed 
and celery seed, and one tablespoon 
each of salt and cinnamon, one piece 
of horseradish root and one cup of 
sugar. It should be made _ several 
days before using. 


Grandma’s Carrot Relish 


Chop rather fine eight medium size 
carrots, two medium size cabbages, 
nine green peppers, nine red peppers 
and nine onions. Sprinkle with one: 
half cup of salt, let stand for three 
hours, then drain and add three and 
one-half pints of vinegar, two pints 
of sugar and two teaspoons of mus 
tard seed. Let stand overnight and 
can. Don’t cook. 


Cold Carrot Relish 


Run thru a food chopper, three oT 
four carrots, eight onions, two large 
cabbages, nine red sweet peppers 
and nine green sweet peppers, add 
one-half cup of salt, mix thoroly and 
let stand for three or four hours 
Drain off brine that has formed and 
add three pints of good vinegar, tW0 
pints of sugar, two tablespoons of 
celery seed, two tablespoons of whité 
mustard seed and a dash of red per 
per. Mix and can cold in pints 0! 
quarts. Will keep perfectly. 


Best-Ever Ketchup 


To one gallon of tomato pulp. ‘ 
pint of vinegar, two cups of su: 
and one tablespoon of salt add « 
medium size onion which has be‘ 
cut into small bits and put in a small 
cloth with a teaspoon of celery seed. 
Boil for one and one-half to tw? 
hours, or until thick enough. Must 
be stirred to prevent burning. 
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] to keep me home canning, and school evening, waves brisk baton under 
| doesn’t begin for a while. I wonder bug-encircled lights. School bands 
why we don’t go for a long trip. I predominate in small communities. 
= Co INT R r AIR should make a contest of this; only Recent movements in music educa- 
iy everybody already knows the answer. tion have replaced time honored 
| “oom-pah, oom-pah” with richer or- 
Ss By A FARM WOMAN \ Band concert night (from the fam- gan tones. Uniforms run to white 
ily encyclopedia) occurs weekly in shirts and white duck trousers. Thou- 


S I sat down to write my Sunday 
afternoon letters, my hand wan- 
dered to the battered old Country 
Air notebook. So here we are, the 
notebook and I, on the porch, with 
clouds and thunder in the sky. Over 
the valley, the fresh green of last 
night’s rain is toned down by the yel- 
low cushion-top-tasseled corn fields, 
and oat stubble still not wholly over- 








referred to with dignity by its family 
name of rudbeckia. The two blossom- 
ing spikes of the butterfly bush have 
caused me heart-breaking indecision. 
Should I leave them for a delicate 
spot of color in the border, or should 
I cut them to tone down that too 
cheerful bouquet of coreopsis? I did 
both. I left them for three days and 
then I cut them. One of the best 





summer, on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. An aid to speeding up chores 
and supper. Bath and clean clothes 
cheerfully accepted by younger gen- 
eration. Car leaves early for town. 
Family variously disposed over egg 
case, empty vinegar jug and kero- 
sene can. Main street and public 
square chief points of congestion. 
Young girls in two’s and three’s pa- 


sands of mother laundered duck pant 
legs vibrate rhythms, 
Marches, popular songs, a symphonic 
number with winds predomi- 
nating, a novelty number with drums 
and trombones gone wild. Palms ap- 
plaud, auto horns blare approval. In 
glorious abandonment band plays 
Tall Corn song. Shoulders straighten, 
heads nod. The middle-west’s own 


to toe-tapped 


wood 






















































































































































































es grown with foxtail. As always, with bouquets hailed from a friend—great, rade slim charms. Young men lounge folksong. Concert over. Music racks 
even the slightest shower this sum- gorgeous zinnias, combined with tan- on benches and over car fenders, con- fold away. Legs leap from bandstand. 
, mer, I am filled with the hope that sy leaves. Maybe you have always sciously unconscious of the parading Empty egg case, full vinegar jug and 
-" this rain is general. Surely, those looked upon tansy as just an old- girls. Young mothers with babies in kerosene can in car. Small children 
- parched, discouraged counties are fashioned “yarb.” Well, look again. garden browned arms watch a bit replete with popcorn, ice cream 
pe: getting some of this. Our farm hap-__‘It’s an accepted inhabitant of swanky _ wistfully. Small sisters weave thru cones or fudge-sickles melt into in- 
Rec: pens to lie in one of the five or six gardens and the perfect accompani- crowds in arm-locked threads, shrilly ert lumps on back seat. Dates pair 
ae eastern counties that have been in ment for zinnias. excited. Small boys display spurts off. Fathers and mothers, brightened 
the track of almost normal rainfall— of speed. Crossing street affords a and lightened, turn homeward. Valu- 
= except, of course, in May and June, But the prettiest bouquet I’ve seen high adventure. Men on curbstones able rural institution. Music, gossip, 
a when none of us had rain. From our this year was red clover, timothy discuss crops, weather, overheated contacts, business, fun. Summer’s 
3 of dearth of oats and first crop hay, our spikes and the white roadside daisy, horses and politics. Women in cars community clearing house. 
- lack of fruit and early gardens, I try on the table where I sat at an ice visit with friends thru open windows 
a to stretch my mind to encompass cream social the other night. of next cars. Merchants bustle and About those pups in the cotton- 
S ot those other territories that have ae perspire good humoredly. Ice cream wood tree. There’s a hole at the 
oth known the fury of continued drouth. The threshing is done—or at least parlors whirl malted milks, spurt base of the trunk, and they’re in 
ntil It seems impossible that any such we’ve gone thru the motions, weed sodas, sprinkle nuts and mop tables. there. If that isn’t puppies in a 
ial areas can abound. And as I try to cutting is well along, there’s nothing Bandmaster, central genius of the tree, then where are they? 
- comprehend the feelings of my fel-_§ ~—\——————_ oP <a ASTER ae 
ata low pg cgetig eae ‘cee — _— . 
izing why it is so har or us to 
understand the problems of the city e e ‘a ?’) 
laborer, the foreign diplomat, the 
banker, the newspaperman, the small IT'S TRUE ! ) 
a town business man, the teacher, and JL PROVE IT ‘inn 
ape so on. Our personal problems must 
a forever be our first concern, but it’s 
ye iS Se THAT'S SILLY Lenape maleate a6? 
— some sort of maturity if we would / DON’T Contry scientific discovery. | — Foe ag woe a 
a truly fulfill our places as citizens. in years, probably, has 7 what happened to 
nite : ; : BE LIE VE / T/ discussion ridbraska h ousewives. 
Whoa! We'll finish this moraliz- these two 
ned ing a little later. I'll have to beat it. : 
It's raining in on the porch, May &® |} (OH EDITH,1 SIMPLY }{ STELLA, IT'S SIMPLY OH, THAT’S JUST ANOTHER GRANULATED SOAP, 
ee ee CAN'T GO IN TOWN || RIDICULOUS TO TAKE SOLONG|| | | isn'T IT ? I'M USING ONE OF THOSE ALREADY. 
it for the same reason! WITH YOU. I'VE AT FOR SUCH A LITTLE DAB OF - : Ty — 
two ne Chg eee oe RWASHING } | THS SPECIAL AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF GRANULATED 
aye were we? Well, anyway, it’s been 2 \\ YET SOAP OF MINE - - 
lay. queer year. Even our seventy-nine- BS OXYDOL - AND SOAP FOR OUR HARD WATER. (~~ 
four year-old cottonwood tree never saw WE'LL FINISH UP ={ JUST /5 MINUTES’ SOAKING  }\. Ss ~}, 
ond the like before. Many a nest of song- DOES THE WORK.NO SCRUBBING ~~? 2% 
IN A JIFFY. ‘ 
= birds, squirrels and owls has it shel- - OR BOILING- AND IT GETS CLOTHES Z--) 
hes: tered, but never before has there LEE ‘FIXSHADES WHITER,TOO. e, 
a been a nest of puppies in this tree. f= \ ; coe 
ao Not even grandpa, who planted it 
all when he was five years old, can tes- 
pe tify to puppies in that tree. But there 
wee: they are! 
ee We sat listening to a radio news 
ot Man, gaia eae engine 15 MINUTES’ SOAKING ? EDITH)( THAT'S THE GREAT THING \ THAT'S SILLY / +H 
of eoventinigiinaes Setened with the YOu’LL RUIN MY CLOTHES / || ABOUT OXYDOL,STELLA. | DON’T BELIEVE . ; 
intensity that marks the following of THAT SOAP MUST BE TWICE || IT POSITIVELY WON'T FADE it’s NOT SILLY=— IT'S TRUE / 
iedav’s foreign “ewe, Later, f wee AS STRONG AS THE ONE "M ANYTHING. EVEN THE AND ILL PROVE IT. JUST | 
s12e dered along the perennial border, not- \ USING. AND | SUSPECT IT’S| | SHEEREST COTTON PRINTS. WAIT 15 MINUTES AND SEE. 
at ing the manner in which various FADING fa MY COLORS! YET IT WORKS TWICE AS NOW LOOK ! HOW’S THAT 
7 Plants had withstood the season. I FOR SUDS IN HARD WATER 2 
wee paused before the swollen buds of 
and my evening primrose. It was a gift to 
ints me this spring, and has been bloom- 
_ ing for some time, but I had never 
oa happened along just at the right time 
to see the swift unfolding of its ex- 
quisite four-petaled blossoms. Just 
as I bent over the buds, a fragile yel- 
or low petal uncurled before my aston- 
rge ished eyes, and another and another 
ort, and another. The air was delicately - 
add ee with the released fragrance ‘§ MINUTES LATER YOU'LL BE ASTONISHED, LIKE | WAS 
and of invitation to the winged creatures NOTHING BUT YOU KNOW THAT 
urs of the night. The pistils thrust forth | OXYDOL FOR ME PRINT DRESS OF WHEN YOU TRY THIS NEW WAY TO 
and their receptive heads and the anthers | AFTER THIS,EDITH] | MINE YOU THOUGHT WASH. READ THESE FACTS.7—- 
two daintily flaunted their pale dust. I |THERE'S NO NEED })\ WAS NEW? I'VE WERE SAVING 
. of called to the family, and together we [TO SCRUB 7HESE\\ WASHED IT 14 TIMES] | UE to its patented process of making, | SOAP cee 
nite Watched four other blossoms on the |CLOTHES-BUT ARE |_| INOXYDOL SO FAR. ef new, improved OXYDOL dissolves in- ssone E + 
Dep. Same stalk unfold with the same or- iYOU POSITIVE IT/ | NO SCRUBBING MEANS. stantly and completely in hard or soft water. SOAP |! 
os dered precision. Terrorism, murders WON'T FADE THE GOODS STAND UP And does these things: ; OXYDOL : 
and evening primroses—how can they COLORS ? LONGER.TOO ! Gives thick, 3-inch suds, rich as whipped dairy cream. | PACKAGES . 
exist in the same world? In the hush 4 ‘ Suds that go to work on grease, dirt, and stains—in any 
of a farm evening, it isn’t hard to water—2 to 3 times faster than less modern soaps. 
am know which belongs to a divinely or- Sets up a unique “soak and flush” washing action. 
a existence and which to the ae rrr ee ee ore out so it flushes away 
chaos ‘aie - 
: of human greed. You save long hours of washboard Grotany. see get 
1] 1e wav ~e hes 4 to 5 shades whiter without washboard wear 
r Ls al es sill — po tear. And yet, due to its special formula—OxyYDOL 
“a bouquet f } : a gone is safe. Absolutely safe to hands, colors, fabrics! 
he old or the table. Even hardy Get new, improved Oxypot from your grocer today. 
Just = golden glow, which I’ve rather Money back if you don’t have the whitest, sweetest 
Scorned since acquiring other flow- wash ever. The Procter & Gamble Company. 
€ts, is gratefully accepted and even 
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by using KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


KERR Fruit Jars are equipped 
with KERR gold lacquered Caps 
which contain the natural y 
sealing composition. No rubber 
rings are required. 


KERR Jars and Caps are 100% 
sanitary. They are easy to seal air- 
tight and thus prevent mold and 
spoilage. You can test the seal and 


You Know It’s Sealed 
When It Rings! 


KNOW your foods are sealed air- 
tight before you store them away. 


Made in 4 Styles and all Sizes 
This year don’t buy just “fruit jars” 
—buy KERR Jars. Look for the 
name on every KERR Jar and 
KERR Cap. Use KERR Jars and 
Caps for ALL methods of canning— 
pressure cooker, steam cooker, oven, 


hot water bath, open kettle, etc. 


Get Your Copy of “Modern Methods 
of Home Canning” = Mailed FREE 
Send penny postcard today for this valuable 
booklet of directions for canning all foods by all 
methods. Complete time tables, etc. Write to 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 515 Main St., Sand 

Springs, Oklahoma. 


oa 


JARS and CAPS 
SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) INTE 
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New Apron 


li\ 


You are sure to appear most attrac- 
tive dressed in an apron such as 
the one suggested in Style No. 804. 


Over 30 Years 





than aHAsolel 


2 
‘Possessing Many Exclusive 
eatures: 


ALL GUEST ROOMS 
ABOVE !l0th FLOOR 


* 
SWIMMING POOL 
e 
TURKISH BATHS 


with Graduate Masseurs 
. 
CAFETERIA—COFFEE SHOP 


Kansas City’s Newest and 


Missouri’s Tallest Hotel 
4ith and Baltimore 


KANSAS CITIAN 


KANSAS. CITY, MO, 


R.F MARSH. M 


A Modern Garage 
Adjoining the Hotel 








It comes designed in sizes 16, 18} 
and 20 years and 38, 40 and 42 inch- | 
es bust measure. Size 36 requires | 
three and one-fourth yards of 39-| 
inch material. 


thru our Pattern Department 
for twelve cents. The Fall 
Fashion Book may also be had 
for twelve cents. Allow one 
week for delivery and send all 
orders to Pattern Department, 


This design may be secured 
i 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
and lOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa 











Now Ii’s the 

AMERICAN and 

AMERICAN ANNEX 

IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Down 


town but out of the congestion. Rates $1.50 up 
Single; $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7th at Market. 




















Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘“The Traveler” through 
many foreign lands. His ten books make a great 
library for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 
of the ten books is $14.25, but you can get them 
postpaid for $9.00. Address 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Devartment, Des Moines, lowa 
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— Our Cookery Corner 
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Twenty-Four-Hour Salad 


cup of sugar 
cup of flour 
teaspoon of salt 
4 cup of lemon juice 
cup of pineapple juice 
3 eggs 
1 cup of whipping cream 

Beat eggs, add lemon juice, pine- 
apple juice, sugar, flour and salt, 
mixed. Boil in double boiler until 
thick and creamy. Stir frequently. 
Cool and add the following: 

2 cups of diced pineapple 

2 cups of diced marshmallows 
2% cup of chopped nutmeats 

1 cup of whipped cream 

Chill for twenty-four hours, stir- 
ring several times.—Mrs. C. M. Drom- 
mer, Pocahontas County, lowa. 

Graham Cracker Squares 
% cup of fat 
1% cups of brown sugar 
2 eges 
4 tablespoons of sour cream 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
2 cups of flour 
1% teaspoon of combination bak- 
ing powder 
% teaspoon of soda 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
% teaspoon of salt 
% cup of rolled graham crackers 
% cup of rolled oats 
cup of nutmeats 
% cup of chopped dates or raisins 

Sift the flour, baking powder, soda, 
cinnamon and salt together. Then 
mix in the other dry ingredients. 
Blend the fat and sugar, beat in the 
eggs, add the sour cream and vanilla. 
Then stir in the dry ingredients, 
making a stiff mixture. Spread this 
about one-half inch thick in a well 
greased pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. Cool slightly, cut in squares 
and roll in powdered sugar.—L. M. 
B., Calhoun County, Iowa. 

Escalloped Eggplant 
large or 2 small eggplants 
mango pepper 

5 crackers, crumbed 

1 cup of cheese 

2 cups of milk 

1 tablespoon of flour 
1 tablespoon of butter 

Peel and cut into small pieces the 
eggplant and the pepper. Parboil 
until tender in boiling, salted water. 
Drain in colander. When _ thoroly 
drained, mash and turn into a bak- 
ing dish. Sprinkle with cracker 
crumbs and the cheese, which has 
been diced. 

Make a white sauce of the mikk, 
flour and butter. When thick, pour 
over the eggplant mixture and place 
in the oven to bake until brown on 
top.—Mrs. F. Harris, Polk County, 
Iowa. 

Apple Sauce Cookies 

1 cup of sugar 

% cup of butter 

1 beaten egg 

1 cup of sieved, unsweetened 

apple sauce 

1 teaspoon of soda 

2 cups of flour 

% teaspoon of salt 
teaspoon of cinnamon 

% teaspoon of cloves 

% teaspoon of nutmeg 

1 cup of chopped raltsins 

1 cup of chopped dates 

Cream sugar and shortening, add 
egg, heat well, add apple sauce, in 
which is dissolved the soda. Sift 
flour, salt and spices and add to the 
mixture. Fold in raisins and nuts. 
Drop with teaspoon onto a cooky 
sheet. Bake for fifteen minutes in a 
moderate oven.—R. E. L., Holt Coun- 
ty, Nebraska. 

Cornmeal Icebox Rolls 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
1 cup of white cornmeal] 
1 tablespoon of salt 
% cup of sugar 
% cup of lukewarm water 
4 cups of boiling water 
1 cup of melted shortening 
2 cup of potato water 
Flour 

Make a sponge of the yeast, one- 
half cup of water and three table- 
spoons of flour. Cover and allow to 
stand until light. Sift the cornmeal 
slowly into the boiling water, add 
salt, and stir constantly until thick. 
Cook over hot water for thirty min- 


= 


utes. Add shortening, sugar and po- 
tato water (prepared by boiling one 
cup of diced potatoes in two cups of 
water). Stir until well blended. Cool. 
Add the sponge. Add sufficient fiour 
to make a dough stiff enough to 
knead. Turn onto lightly floured 
board. Knead until smooth and elas. 
tic. Cover with a damp cloth and 
allow dough to double in bulk. Knead 
down. Cover closely and place in re- 
frigerator. Remove portion of dough 
required from refrigerator two hours 
or more before rolls are needed. A)- 
low dough to warm to room tempera- 
ture. Form into rolls. Place in wel) 
oiled pans. Cover and let rise until 
treble in bulk. Bake in hot oven (450 
degrees F.) for about fifteen min- 
utes. The unused portion of the 
dough should be worked down, coy- 
ered with waxed paper and returned 
to the refrigerator until needed. This 
recipe makes seventy-five rolls — 
Georgia Romig, Antelope County, Ne- 
braska. 


Fresh Peach Cobbler 


2 cups of sliced peaches 

1 cup of flour 

1 teaspoon of combination bak- 

ing powder 

1 teaspoon of sugar 

% teaspoon of salt 

% cup of milk 

1 tablespoon of butter 

Combine these ingredients as for 

biscuit dough. Pat out with the fin- 
gers (do not roll). Cover the peaches 
—which have been turned into a 
baking dish. Pierce the crust to per- 
mit the steam to escape. Bake for 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve with the following sauce: 

% cup of fruit juice drained from 

peaches 
% cup of sugar 
Cook till the syrup spins a thread. 

Pour over the cobbler and return to 
oven for ten minutes. Dried fruit 
may be substituted for fresh during 
the fall and winter months, using the 
same proportion of fruit. Four serv- 
ings.—Mrs. F. H., Polk County, Iowa. 


Onion Souffle 


Rub boiled onions thru a 
until you have three-fourths of a 
cup of onion pulp. Melt three table- 
spoons of butter, add three table- 
spoons of flour, and when smooth 
add one-fourth cup of water in which 
onions were cooked and one-fourth 
cup of cream. Add onion pulp and 
stir until mixture boils. Add salt and 
pepper to taste and two egg yolks, 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. 
Fold in two egg whites, beaten until 
stiff and dry. Turn into a greased 
baking dish, place in pan of hot wa- 
ter and bake for thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 
Serve at once.—B. F. W., Audrain 
County, Missouri. 


sieve 


Chocolate Cream Cake 
% cup of grated chocolate 
% cup of milk 
% cup of brown sugar 
Yolk of one egg 
Beat all together. Cook like cus: 
tard, then cool. 
1 cup of brown sugar 
% cup of butter 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1% cup of milk 
2 cups of sifted flour 
Cream the butter and sugar. Add 
the well beaten eggs, then the flour, 
alternately with the milk, a small 
amount at a time. ; 
After the cake is. mixed, stir in the 
first mixture, add one teaspoon ol 
soda dissolved in a little hot water, 
one teaspoon of vanilla and one cup 
of nutmeats. Bake slowly in loaf or 
layers in a moderate oven. Put 
gether with the following filling: 
1% tablespoons of butter 
% cup of cocoa 
114 cups of sugar 
¥% teaspoon of salt 
% cup of milk 
% teaspoon of vanilla 
Combine the above ingredients and 
cook slowly until they boil. Beat un- 
til smooth before spreading.—Selma 
Wiese, Scott County, Iowa. 
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More K C used than of any other 
brand. A high quality baking pow- 
der—sold at a moderate price. 
Then, because of its high leavening 
strength you use only one level tea- 
spoonful to a cup of flour for most 
recipes. For economy and satisfac- 
tion use K C Baking Powder. 


Same Price Today 
as 43 Years Ago 
25 ounces for 25¢ 

You can also buy 


A FU 


Double Tested! 
Double Action! 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
BY OUR COVERNMENT 


FREE ELECTRICITY 
from the Wind 


A Wind-Power plant will light your house 
and furnish power free from the wind. 
¢ Trouble-free, fully guaranteed Free lit 
erature if you send plat of your 
7 farm buildings, i requirements, 
and depth of well for water system 
See our display at the Iowa State 
Fair. 


10 ounce can for 106 
1§ ounce can for 1§¢ 










LoL Wind-Power Light Co., Box A, Newton, lowa 








Our Style 
Service 





2943 


It’s made in a juffy, this chic 
blouse, Style No. 2493. It 
comes designed for sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 16 
requires one and one-half yards 
of thirty-nine material. 





~ the above designs may be ord 
i che Pattern Department of Wall 
mer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines 
\, for twelve cents, Fall Fashion Book 
nay also be had for twelve cents. 
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Fried Chicken, Country Style 











HOSE of us who were raised on 
the farm have smiled when we 
went into city hotels and restaurants 
and read on the menus: “Southern 
Fried Chicken,” “Chicken a la Mary 
land,” or “Fried Chicken, Country 
Style,” and then found, when we re- 
ceived our orders, lean, scrawny 
halves of chickens, an unappetizing 
pin-feather shooting out here and 
there, and the Lord knows what the 
poor chicken had been dipped in be- 
fore being fried! 

More atrocities have been commit- 
ted upon innocent chickens, and vic- 
tims who were enticed to eat them, 
than upon any other item of food 
served to the American public, which 
does think so well of its stomach. 
As a disgruntled male friend warmly 
remarked: “No more ‘Southern fried 
chicken’ for me! The last time I 
ordered it against my better judg- 
ment, they served me up the hurri- 
cane deck of an old hen, fried in a 
mixture of formaldehyde and coal- 
tar.”” Ah, but he changed his mind 
after eating a chicken fried in the 
kitchen of a woman who really un- 
derstood the art. 

This is, of course, a secret that is 
hardly even hinted in the best cir- 
cles—upsetting as it is to tradition-— 
but come close and we will whisper 
it in your ears: Not all farm women 
do a really good job of frying chick- 
en! Why, my dears, we know of 
countless women who take a two- 
pound broiler and actually parboil it! 
It turns blue, and its poor shanks 
shrink and stick up so disconsolately 
in the air, and, of course, it only 
makes it tough instead of tender. 

There are Just Fourteen Pieces 

The writer was raised on a farm, 
a near-southern farm, and tutored in 
the frying of chicken by a past-mis- 
tress of the art. Here is the way to 
fry a chicken, country style—and al- 
ways know it is coming to the table 
crusty and brown on the outside, but 
tender and juicy inside, and there 
are fourteen husky pieces—two legs, 
two thighs, two rib pieces, two wings, 
one back, one breast, one “pulley 
bone,” one neck (only one, thank 
goodness), one gizzard and one liver. 

First, the chicken to fry must be 
large—-three pounds or over. The 
woman who has the best fried chick- 
en confines her fries to a coop so 
that they do not exercise extensively 
and become so muscular as to be 
tough. Also, she may feed them soft- 
er and more fattening feeds; but not 
a strictly milk diet. You can never 
convince a really dyed-in-the-wool 
fried chicken expert that a strictly 
milk-fed broiler, with its colorless, 


soft and slightly milk-flavored flesh, 
makes the best eating. Feed the con- 
fined chickens bran and chop and 
milk soaked bread and greens. This 
will give body to their flesh without 
sacrifice of flavor. 

The actual method of despatching 



















the chicken to poultry heaven is un- 
important. We are exponents of the 
neck-wringing method, but have eat- 
en just as good fried chickens that 
had their heads chopped off. There 
is also a neat little twist-of-the-wrist 
trick that goes with wringing their 
necks, so be sure you know just how 
to do it. But whichever way they are 
to be killed, do it the day before they 
are to be served, if possible, and let 
them lie in salt overnight. 

Now, get out the biggest, heavy 
iron skillet you own. Thrice blessed 
is the woman who owns a chicken 
frier, but a heavy iron skillet with a 
cover which fits tightly is an excel- 
lent makeshift. It insures a slow, 
even heat for thoro cooking of the 
chicken thru to the bone. Fill the 
skillet half full with sweet, home- 
rendered lard. Well, we know that 
many of you think it won’t be worth 
eating unless fried in butter, so we'll 
concede you half lard and half. but- 
ter, but honest-to-goodness lard will 
give a crust and flavor to your chick- 
en that you’ll never get with butter, 
even tho we are rabid enthusiasts for 
the larger use of dairy products. 


Brown Each Piece Nicely 


Now, drain off the water that will 
have accumulated in the bowl of salt- 
ed chicken and dust each piece light- 
ly with pepper and a bit more salt. 
Then dip each piece in sifted flour— 
nothing else. Have your fat hot 
enough to sizzle a crumb of flour and 
water, which you can roll off the tips 
of your fingers from handling the 
damp chicken. Place your pieces 
about the skillet in strategic points 
for easiest turning, piling the 
meaty pieces—such as the neck, ribs 


least 


and wings—on top of the other 
pieces, if your skillet isn’t large 
enough to give each piece “floor 


space.” Brown each piece as nicely 
as possible, turn down the flame if 
using an oil, electric or gas stove, or 
move to a cooler part of the range. 
If the chicken is three pounds or 
over, let it cook slowly for one hour, 
turning frequently. 

When each piece is tender, remove 
to a platter, leaving the crumbs in 
the fat. Now stir in flour to thicken 
and add milk and cream, half and 
half, until your gravy is of the de- 
sired consistency. In the meantime, 
of course, you’ve been baking light, 
fluffy, baking powder biscuits, and 
you have boiled new potatoes, fresh 
green beans and nothing but thick 


slices of garden ripened tomatoes 
for a salad. Now take them all to 


the table—heaped platter of crusty 
brown fried chicken, cream gravy 
and biscuits, potatoes, tender green 
beans and rich red tomatoes. Set 
them down, open the dining-room 
door so that a little breeze can waft 
in the aroma of the meal to the wait- 
ing guests, then jump back and try 
not to get trampled down in the rush 
to the table. 
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“I was just a 
disagreeable 
old spit cat-”’ 


says Mrs. Davidson 











“Since I took your Tablets, I 
am a cheerful, joking young 
girl again—” 


“When I was a young 


girl, 
mother gave me Lydia E. 
Vegetable Com- 


pound and it helped me. I 


Pinkham’s 


am working now in a factory. 
One 
night coming home from work 


It is very hard work. 


I was so nervous I wanted to 
I bought a bottle of 
Lydia E. Tablets. 
My last 
night of the difference he sees 


scream. 
Pinkham’'s 
husband remarked 
in me. I am not that grouchy, 
disagreeable old spit cat I was 
three weeks 


ago. I am a 


cheerful, joking girl. 


Although I am tired from my 


young 


hard work, I can lie down an 
and feel 
the Tablets. I am glad 
I am not taking bitter medi- 


hour refreshed. | 


like 


cine. 
Mrs. Clarence R. Davidson, 
Route No. 2, Mishawaka, Ind. 






Many women are nervous and irritable 
on account of feminine upsets. These Tab- 
lets will help to conquer those periodic dis- 
turbances which drag a woman down. 
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For the relief of periodic 
pain and such like ailments 
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| thought 
| was different 


| know better now! 


ee is a hurly burly world — 

rushing around—gulping down 
food—staying up late—no time 
for exercise. 


“So it isn’t strange that, like a 
lot of us, I had to take a laxative 
now and then. 


“And when that happened I 
used to go to the medicine cabi- 
net and get the bottle of ‘strong 
stuff’ I had been using for years. 


“This time the bottle was empty 
—and next to it was a little blue 
box with the word ‘Ex-Lax’ on it. 
I knew Ex-Lax. It was that little 
chocolate tablet my children 
always take, which I thought is 
good for children only. 


“But it was after midnight and 
the stores closed, so I said to 
myself ‘I'll try this Ex-Lax tonight 


—maybe it'll work on me, too.’ 


I Make a Discovery! 


“Next morning I learned that 
Ex-Lax was just as effective for 
me as the strong, nasty stuff I had 
been using for years. That a laxa- 
tive didn’t have to be unpleasant 
and violent to be effective. 


“So I say to you: If you think 
you are different, try Ex-Lax 
tonight! A box of six tablets is 
only a dime, and I’m sure you'll 
be as pleased with it as I am.” 





WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 
Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative 
for 28 years. Look for the genuine 
Ex-Lax—spelled E-X-L-A-X. At all 
drug stores, in 10c and 25c boxes. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 














Hosea Preaches God’s Love 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 26, 1934. Hosea, 11: 
1-4, 8, 9; 14:4-9.) 
O GET a proper understanding of 
the lesson, it is important that 
we make note of the times in which 
Hosea lived, the outward prosperity 
and the moral degradation of the peo- 
ple, and also the peculiar and very 
sad marital experience of the prophet. 
The time was that of Jerboam II, and 
continued thru the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, a time when the prosperity of 
Israel was equaled only by its pros- 
perity in the boom times of Solomon. 
The kingdom was extended to the 
limits of the kingdom of the days of 
Solomon. On every 


the prophet for his wife, faithless as 
she was, that makes him competent 
to express the pity and compassion 
of God mentioned in the ninth verse: 
“I will not execute the fierceness of 
my anger, I will not return to destroy 
Israel: for I am God, and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee’”— 
in the midst of apostate Israel. 
Thru all the prophecies of Hosea 
there is this note of blessedness for 
the future. He predicted that some 
of them will be carried into Assyria, 
and others into Egypt, as they were 
in the years following. But there is 
yet a future for Israel: “They will 
walk after Jehovah, who will roar 
like a lion; for he will roar, and the 
children shall come trembling from 
the west. They shall come trembling 
as a bird out of 
Egypt, and as a dove 





hand was abounding 
prosperity. The accu- 
mulation of wealth 
was rapid. With this 
came idleness of the 
rich, the accumula- 
tion of great estates 
and the correspond- 
ing poverty of the 
poor. With idleness 
came luxury, with 
luxury vice, and with 
vice the corruption 
of the priesthood and 
of the courts. 

There arose at this 
time four prophets, 
the first prophets of 
whom we have any 
knowledge who com- 
mitted their prophe- 
cies to writing. They 


én 
ow 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


out of the land of 
Assyria, and I will 
make them to dwell 
in their houses, saith 
Jehovah”—a distinct 
prophecy of their re- 
turn from captivity. 

We may fairly sup- 
pose that in the four- 
teenth chapter we 
have the beautiful 
poem with which the 
ministry of Hosea 
closes, the ripe ex- 
perience of a man 
perhaps eighty years 
of age, who had lived 
thru storm and tem- 
pest, who had seen 
the judgment of God 
poured out upon his 


et 
~ 





were Joel, Amos, Mi- 
cah and Hosea. 

The lesson takes up the history of 
Israel from the beginning: “When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt.” 
Matthew regards this as a type of 
the calling of the Holy Family out of 
Egypt, where they had gone on ac- 
count of the persecution of Herod: 
“That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord thru the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt did I 
call my son.” 

In the second verse, he points out 
that no sooner had they been taken 
from bondage and given freedom 
than they sacrificed unto false gods 
(here called Baalim), and burned 
incense to graven images, when they 
had been forbidded by Moses to make 
even the similitude of anything in 
the heavens above or the earth be- 
neath. Notwithstanding all this, in 
all their rebellions God bore them in 
His arms, healed their diseases; and 
fed them with manna in the wilder- 
ness. But they did not recognize 
that it was Divine power that healed 
them. 

He goes on to say that notwith- 
standing all their love for Egypt and 
their worship of Egyptian gods, they 
shall not return, but shall be carried 
into captivity in the kingdom of As- 
syria, and the sword shall fall upon 
their cities and consume them; and 
all because they followed their own 
counsel instead of obeying His laws. 
Their backsliding was deliberate and 
continuous. 

In the eighth verse, we have an ex- 
pression of the pity and compassion 
of the Almighty toward the people of 
Israel, His chosen people, whom He 
loved and had selected to be the 
means ultimately of bringing the en- 
tire world to a knowledge of God. 
His heart yearns over them, just as 
the prophet yearned over his faith- 
less wife, whom he cherished and 
protected, but who refused to return 
the affection or yield the obedience 
that a wife should to her husband. 
It is because of this everlasting, un- 
changing love, because He is God, 
because His affection is infinite and 
not finite, that the nation was not 
blotted out during the time of Hosea. 

So it is the pity and compassion of 


people, and who was 
prepared by his own 
deep experience to voice the Divine 
tenderness for the fallen as it had 
never been voiced before. The Ten 
Tribes had fallen, but the Divine 
compassion had not ceased to flow 
out to this miserable, wretched, sin- 
ful people. The prophets of the Old 
Testament were, above all else, both 
prophets and reformers. Hosea knew 
that the real cause of Israel’s degra- 
dation was moral rottenness, and in 
the first three verses of the chapter 
he calls upon the people to reform. 
Thruout all the Bible, the restoration 
to Divine favor is called a “return.” 
The normal condition of humanity is 
standing with God, being on the right 
side of all moral questions. It is sin 
alone that separates. He calls upon 
them to repent of sin in general. Sin 
separates from Divine favor, the re- 
pentance and forsaking of iniquity 
restores, and then comes the duty of 
thanksgiving. He asks them to put 
away their three great sins—depend- 
ence upon Assyria, dependence upon 
Egypt, and the worship of idols. 

In the fourth verse is the Divine 
promise of full and complete forgive- 
ness to the penitent. The next three 
verses contain a description, inimi- 
tably beautiful, of the prosperity of 
repentant and reformed Israel—first, 
moisture, the source of all life in 
semi-tropical lands: “I will be as the 
dew unto Israel.” The result, he 
shall grow as the beautiful lilies of 
Galilee. With beauty there will be 
strength as of the giant cedars of 
Lebanon. Prosperity shall come as 
the corn and vine. Beauty, strength, 
fragrance, usefulness—these are the 
blessed results of restoration to Di- 
vine favor. 

The ninth verse is a fitting conclu- 
sion to the whole: “Who is wise, that 
he may understand these things? 
prudent, that he may know them?” 
Then follows the ripe experience of 
all just and righteous men in all na- 
tions and all ages, the one conviction 
that should take hold of every young 
man, and which will carry him safe- 
ly thru all the difficulties and per- 
plexities of life: “For the ways of 
Jehovah are right, and the just shall 
walk in them; but transgressors 
shal] fall therein.” Primarily, these 
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words should be applied to the na- 
tion, for the ancients uniformly re. 
garded the nation as one and the 
individuals as but parts, whose for. 
tunes were bound up with the for. 
tunes of the nation. The lesson js 
one that is to be found on every page 
of national history, Jewish or Gen. 
tile, namely, that the life of the na. 
tion is in the integrity and upright. 
ness of its people and their obedj- 
ence to those great laws first for. 
mulated by Moses, but acting since 
the creation of man. No nation ever 
falls except by its own iniquity. No 
less, however, does it apply to the 
individual. Sin alone separates from 
God. In Him there is plenteous re. 
demption, and as a result of restora. 
tion of fellowship the growth of per. 
sonal character so fitly described in 
verses five and six. 


Micah Champions the 
Oppressed 


(Notes on the Sabbath Schoo! Les. 
son for September 2, 1934. Micah, 
6:1-12.) 


HE preface of the book of Micah 

gives in briefest form those facts 
of interest to readers concerning the 
prophet whose messages are there 
recorded. He was from Moresheth- 
Gath, it seems, a country near the 
Philistine border in the southwest- 
ern part of Palestine. It was a fer. 
tile spot, whose land would be great- 
ly desired by the land owning class. 
Micah was active as a prophet dur- 
ing the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz and 
Hezekiah. He was a contemporary 
of Isaiah. The vision of the Lord 
turned his eyes to Samaria and Jeru- 
salem, the capital cities of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. From 
these cities proceeded the policies 
that brought oppression and distress 
to the families operating the small 
farms which were theirs by inherit- 
ance, and to these cities were direct- 
ed the judgments of God for their 
wickedness. 

In championing the cause of the 
peasant class, Micah shows himself 
intelligent of the cause of the down- 
fall of nations. The earliest revolts 
in Rome were by the agricultural 
class. The French revolution began 
when starving peasants marched into 
Paris. The most serious question in 
every nation has been the protection 
of the farmer. But in Micah’s mind 
this process of dispossessing the 
original owners was more than @ 
social and financial problem. There 
was a sacredness attached to heredi- 
tary ownership in Israel. A land title 
was a sort of covenant between God 
and the owner. It was this consider- 
ation that Naboth pleaded against 
Ahab (I Kings, 21:3). Micah seems to 
be acquainted with the very words 
of the narrative about Naboth, Ahab 
and Elijah, and he imputes to the 
responsible men of his times the 
wickedness of Ahab himself. 

Micah holds the governing class re 
sponsible for the economic wrongs 
of the plutocrats. Against the family 
of Israel, therefore, he sees God plan- 
ning to take away all their land and 
give it to another nation. Already 
the grasping hand of Assyria is 
stretched over the country. Samaria 
is soon to fall. Judah must take 
warning and turn to righteous ways 
of living. So we look to the next text 
to find what God requires of His pe 
ple, and of all mankind in every 
age. In this selection is found the 
simplest definition of true religion, 
the essence of right living. 

This second section of the text 
opens with a sublime setting for Dr 
vine judgment. The hills, the moun- 
tains, the enduring foundations 0 
the earth, symbols of God’s faithful- 
ness and truth, are the witnessins 
walls of the courtroom. God opens 
the trial with a challenge to His peo 
ple to testify against Him, and re 
freshes their memory with His man 
fold mercies. The Divine challensé 
and plea soften the heart of at least 
one hearer, who inquires, “Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord: 
This is a universal question. How 2re 
we to approach God? What worship? 
is acceptable to Him? The first sus 
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gestion to man’s mind is to appease 
God with sacrifices. The greatness 
of God and the greatness of sin both 
bear down on his conscience, and the 
inquirer suggests perfect and costly 
offerings, as, “thousands_.of rams, ten 
thousand rivers of oil.” Yea, the 
dearest sacrifice that may be made 
is volunteered, the first-born son. 
But there can be no reconciliation 
between wickedness and worship. 
There is no sacrifice that can be a 
substitute for right living. Hence, the 
prophet replies for the inquirer and 
for all men, giving the few simple 
principles of life that are acceptable 
with God: “To do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 

Righteousness is the outstanding 
characteristic of every Biblical ex- 
ample of faithful living from Abel to 
Christ. Christ Himself made justice 
a prerequisite to worship (Matthew, 
5:23, 24). Isaiah’s vision of the mil- 
lennium is, “Thy people also shall be 
all righteous.” Justice is the fabric 
of society. The credit system of mod- 
ern business is based on honesty. 
Government has justice as its foun- 
dation, and as its cherished aim. “To 
do justly” is the first requisite of 
man both as among men and as to- 
ward God. 

“To love mercy” (kindness) is the 
Godlike spirit in man. To be kind is 
the ministry we can give to others. 
There will always be the poor among 
us to receve the service of love from 
a charitable heart. All of us are the 
objects of mercy. Even tho we have 
not received material aid from our 
felowmen, we have received sympa- 
thy, spiritual help and encouraging 
words. We have been blessed with 
the mercy of God whereby we have 
pardon for our sins, purity for cor- 
rupt hearts, power for our weakness, 
and peace for our troubled minds. 
To love mercy lifts charity out of 
the realm of duty into the sphere of 
spontaneous acts. 


Walk Humbly With God 


The third word in the essential 
message is, “To walk humbly with 
thy God.” This is the climax of re- 
quirements, and it is the interpreting 
clause. Superficially, it might appear 
that the prophet is advocating salva- 
tion by character and deeds. But jus- 
tice and mercy are to be the life of 
him who walks with God. “Shall two 
walk together, except they have 
agreed?” To walk with God, there 
must have been a reconciliation. This 
is the Christian Gospel—atonement 
and reconciliation in Christ. There is 
then friendship, guidance, strength, 
progress, enlightenment and a com- 
mon interest. A consciousness of 
God’s daily presence, and a remem- 
brance of His benefits to us will give 
us the spirit of humility. 

Here are three expressions worthy 
of a place in every heart, to be the 
guide of every life: “To do justly, 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” These fundamental 
Virtues were abundant in the life of 
Him who said: “Come unto me,... 
for 1 am meek and lowly in heart.” It 
was the lack of these simple quali- 
les that led the powerful of Micah’s 
day to make themselves liable to 
ldgment. The scant measure, false 
hts, deceitful balances, false and 
ing representations used for wrest- 
ing property from its rightful own- 
ers, these were in evidence to every 
peering eye, such as was the proph- 
et’s vision. 

The sins of injustice, violence and 
Proud worldliness, so observant in 
Micah’s time, have not yet been 
cleansed from the world. In our own 
country, with its abundance of natur- 
al resources to supply the needs of 
all, there is much of greed and ava- 
rice, of cruel poverty and oppression, 
‘nd of the boastful spirit of inde- 

ndence. The Divine method of 

tisement for evil, and the Divine 
law of punishment for conscious and 
deliberate wrong-doing, are still op- 
erative. 





(This lesson deals with a portion 
of Scripture not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes 
were prepared by Dr. R. W. Thomp- 
Son, West Allis, Wis.) 
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OES your community boast a 

woman’s club? If not, why not? 

And if there’s an answer to that 

why, ignore it and have a club any- 
way. 

Maybe you think you're too busy; 
or you can’t afford the gasoline; or 
you haven’t the right kind of dishes 
for refreshments; or maybe you 
haven’t chairs enough for a whole 
club to sit upon. Never mind that, 
either. Organize a club, and you'll 
discover it makes being too busy 
easier to bear. The fun and inspi- 
ration are cheap for the gasoline. A 
salad on a saucer that doesn’t leak 
can taste as well as one on a Dres- 
den china plate. And if there aren’t 
chairs enough, your grandmothers 
weren’t too proud to lay a table- 
board across two 
chairs to increase 
their capacity for 
hospitality. Neith- 
er need you be! 

Many, many farm 
communities have 
clubs that are com- 
posed strictly of 
farm women. Oth- 
ers have a mem- 
bership that takes 
in women from a 
neighboring village 
or town. Have 
these clubs with- 
ered away during 
the recent difficult 
years? They have 
not. The fact that 
difficulties and dis- 
couragements were 
almost insurmount- 
able have made the 








Have a Club and Use It 


article or a poem or a joke or an 
editorial to read?” If the unlettered 
woman in your group does none of 
these things, see to it that your most 
tactful people explain to her private- 
ly that she’s just as welcome as tho 
she were on the program at every 
meeting. And very likely, sometime, 
somewhere, you'll find out that she’s 
an expert at making some foreign 
sweetbread or some bit of lovely lace 
and will joyfully give a demonstra- 
tion for you. 

Practically every farm woman gar- 
dens. She may not have a sunken 
garden of rare rock plants, or bor- 
ders of expensive shrubs, but she 
“knows her onions”—and her cab- 
bages, and her beets, and tomatoes. 
So why not a garden club? The 

whole country has 
a - gardening. 
shouldn't the 
woman have 
some of the fun as 
well as the back- 


ache that goes 
with it? 

Always plan a 
social hour. Most 


clubs with a defi- 
nite program ar- 
range to complete 
the program so that 
a half hour to an 
hour of time may 
be devoted to visit- 
ing or planned rec- 
reation, while the 
hostess is prepar- 
ing refreshments. 
And as to those 
refreshments! At 
times they prove to 








companionship of 

neighbors and the fun of sociability 
more acceptable than ever before. 
Neighborhood calls are quite right, 
but somehow people won’t trot out 
their troubles in a group like they 
will for two or three. That’s why 
club meetings are apt to be more 
lively than dismal. 

“IT was head over heels in rasp- 
berries,” said Mrs. F., “and thought 
I couldn’t possibly leave. But I put 
them down cellar and went to club 
anyway. I was too tired to smile or 
talk. I just sank into the first chair 
IT came to and listened to others. 
First thing I knew, I was laughing 
and talking with the best of them. 
I came home and worked till mid- 
night finishing those raspberries.” 


Some Things in Common 


In a town, clubs are naturally built 
of women of similar tastes and cir- 
cumstances, whether their aim is to 
Play bridge or study modern art. A 
country neighborhood is rarely com- 
posed of women of similar tastes 
any more than a city block is. But 
they have some things in common. 
First of all, their greatest interest 
lies in the home, its three meals a 
day, its care and its beautification. 
Secondly, they all have families 
children, babies, hired men, grand- 
pas or husbands. Thirdly, they are 
ail held by the common bond of rais- 
ing crops and living by the soil. 

This is why rural commu- 
nity clubs that base their programs 


those 


upon subjects pertaining to home 
economics make the best get-away. 
Programs and roll calls built upon 


every household subject from bread 
tu bed sheets will find response, no 
inatter whether the women be 
lege graduates or peasants fresh 
from the hills of Sweden. 

“Ah, yes,” you say, “but what if 
not all the women will prepare pa- 
pers on calories and vitamins. There 
are people in our neighborhood who 
have never gone beyond the sixth 
grade, and we'd scare them away if 
we asked them to write a paper.” 

Then don’t ask them. The idea is 
not to scare people away. Rather say, 
“Who will offer to prepare a paper 
on canning non-acid vegetables?” Or, 
“Who will offer to bring a magazine 


col- 





be a bigger stum- 
ling block than papers on a pro- 
gram, when it comes to organizing 
a community group. Keep them sim- 
ple. Limit them to two things and 
a drink. Serve a salad refreshment, 
which means a sandwich and a salad, 
or dessert refreshments, which mean 
some such sweets as cake and gela- 
tin dessert or cookies and sherbet. 
But no more. 

However, if some member of the 
group feels that it is incumbent 
upon her hospitality to serve half 
a dozen things, with two kinds of 
pickles and deviled eggs besides, 
say not a word. The food is not 
the important thing. It’s the loos- 
ened tongues and comradeship that 
eating together produces, that is im- 
portant. 

“Oh, but it will probably all end 
up in a neighborhood squabble, if 
we get a club started,” says some 
timid little soul. Where’s the hard- 
won Christian charity that these 
years should have taught you if a 
single mother’s daughter of you per- 
mits a little fuss to upset a plan? 
If there happen to be squabblers, 
let them resign. They will come 
back quickly enough when they see 
that the fun is going on just the 
same. Life is too short to quarrel 
when we might be laughing. If 
getting stepped upon once in a while 
will keep some folks happy, just 
remember that the meek shall inherit 
the earth. 


Have a Picnic or Party 


Extend this fellowship to the hus- 
bands and families in a picnic or 
two or a winter’s night party, with 
cake, sandwiches and coffee to fin- 
ish off an evening of cards or other 
games. 

The strain upon farm people and 
their purses is lessening, but there 
is still a long pull ahead of us. May 
the well established clubs continue 
to flourish, secure in the knowledge 
that they have heartened their mem- 
bers, and the families of their mem- 
bers, during days of deep discourage- 
nent. And may every community 
which does not yet have such 42 
group, produce those two or three 
up-and-coming women who will get 
together and plan one. 











HEAR... 


Sunbeam and 


Virginia Lee 





Every Monday 
Wednesday 
‘and Friday 


11:45 a. m. 


CENTRAL DAYLIGHT TIME ON 
WLS STARTING AUGUST 20th 


Drama, hearthrobs, laughter, tears, and 
delightful southern songs...all are 
brought to you in experiences of charming 
Virginia Lee and her southern mammy 
Sunbeam. Listen in for a real treat and... 


LEARN THE SECRET OF 
THE NEW 


Spscd Bake METHOD 





THE FASTEST, BEST WAY 
TO BAKE WITH 











“You won't find 
fagged-out appetites 
“al my table! 





“It’s hard for some people to 
eat, these hot summer days, 
but I’ve found the remedy for 
listless appetites. It’s Tone’s 
Spices.” Try these master 
spices yourself. They'll add 
a sparkling flavor and deli- 
cious zest to your cooking 
that will make eating a joy. 
Obtainable at your grocery. 





There are two kinds of spices, 
ONE’S and “others.” 





Saigon 
\ Cimnamor 
= 








NICHOLS’ BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 











Thousands 














WALLACES’ 














POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 














It Pays to Worm Your Poultry 


IGHT now, there is no 
problem of such impor- 
tance to our readers as that 
of worms in their poultry. 
This is because worms not 
only hold back the develop- 
ment of your birds but make 
them more _ susceptible to 
many diseases. And, whether 
you are raising poultry for 
market or for egg production, you are 
sure to suffer a loss in poultry profits, 
unless you make every effort to elimi- 
nate this serious source of trouble. 

In spite of every precaution that you 
may have taken in the way of sanita- 
tion, it will pay you to worm your 
flock. The quicker you act, the better, 
because the presence of worms is not 
always evident and the damage they 
do is sometimes not apparent until it 
has become very, very serious. 

Why Worming Is Necessary 

1. Worms cause birds to become 
blind, lame and paralyzed. Infested 
birds lose flesh and fail to develop as 
they should. 

2. Worms lower the vitality of your 
fowls, making them more susceptible 
to colds, roup, fowl cholera, typhoid 
and other diseases. 

3. Worms waste the feed that should 
go to make eggs and build body 
weight. 

It will pay you to give serious con- 
sideration to these dangers because 
investigations have shown that, prac- 
tically all poultry are worm infested. 

How to Worm Your Flock 

There are two treatments, the flock 
treatment and the individual treat- 
ment. The flock treatment is recom- 
mended for hens in heavy production; 
it is preferred by many poultry raisers 
for growing birds, also, because of its 
eonvenience. Either Avi-Tabs or Avi- 
Tone may be used. Avi-Tabs come in 
tablet form and are simply dissolved 
in water and mixed with the mash; 


90¢c to 
lower prices. 
Jackson St., Charles City, Iowa. Adv. “F.” 


Avi-Tone comes in powéer 
form and can be mixed with 
either wet or dry mash. You 
merely feed your birds all 
they will eat of the medi- 
cated mash for five succes- 
sive mornings. 
Individual Treatment 


The individual treatment 
calls for the use of Dr. Salsbury’s 
Caps, a complete line of which can be 
found at your local dealer’s. In the 
case of round worms, authorities agree 
that Nicotine is the most effective 
drug. For the removal of tape worms, 
Kamala is the recognized ingredient. 
Dr. Salsbury’s line of worm caps pro- 
vides these ingredients in their cor- 
rect amounts. In addition, the caps 
are properly coated to protect the in- 
gredients and to assure freshness. 
They are easy to use, easy on the 
birds and low in price. 

Worms also irritate and inflame the 
intestines; in severe cases of worm in- 
festation, you will find it wise to put 
Dr. Salsbury’s Phen-O-Sal Tablets in 
the drinking water to allay the inflam- 
mation, whether the flock or individual 
worm treatment is used. Be sure that 
you get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Caps 
and genuine Phen-O-Sal Tablets by 
buying them in their original pack- 
ages—not in bulk. 

Birds may also be vaccinated, at this 
time, against Roup and Colds as well 
as Fowl Cholera and Typhoid. This 
will prevent severe losses from these 


diseases Life 2 ake Z 


later. 
See your local Chick Hatchery, Drug, Feed 





or Poultry Supply Store and ask for the above 
preparations by name. i 
for $1.75; Avi-Tone, 


Prices: Avi-Tabs, 200 
5 lbs., $1.75; Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets, 125 for $1.00; Dr. Salsbury’s line of 
Worm Caps: Chick Size, prices range from 60¢ 
to 90c for 100; Adult Size, prices range from 
$1.35 for 100; larger quantities at 
Dr. Salsbury'’s Laboratories, 700 








Free Helps 
for the 
Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf 
of a cupboard in every farm home 
is a collection of recipes, “how to 
do it” booklets, clippings and other 
items which help a lot in the job 
of running a_ household. Farm 
women who want to add to this 
collection may check the following 
bulletins, prepared by various man- 
ufacturers, and we'll see that cop- 
ies are sent them. 


1 Modern Methods of Home 
Canning 


O Canning Questions and 
Answers 


DC How to Can Fruits and 
Vegetables 


O His Majesty—The Baby 
(diet helps) 

0 Steps in Canning 

0 Budget Your Food Supply 


0 Recipes—Energy-Giving 
Dishes 


Check the booklets you want, 
put your name and address below, 
and mail to Homemaking Helps, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


























EVEN BETTER 


Than SUNSHINE 


FOR KEEPING THE FAMILY 
POCKETBOOK FILLED 


= WX JHEN YOUR representative called 


I asked him why poultrymen should 


feed cod liver oil in sunny weather. He said, 
‘Lots of them are getting much better re- 
sults from feeding NOPCO XX daily.’ 





“Today I am of the same opinion since | 


feeding NOPCO XX. My general flock is | 
much improved —look much better, com- | 


ing through the molt faster, production | 


about 25% better. No broken eggs in nest 


leg weakness, mortality is very low. 


“Our March 15 pullets are larger boned, | 


healthy, bright and it (NOPCO XX) costs 


us no more.” 


Nopco XX is Vitamin Concentrate (U.S. 


Patent 1,678,454) in cod liver oil assuring 


an abundance of Vitamins A and D if fed 

daily—and greater income from your flock. 

Look for the NOPCO XX shield on the Red 

Top tag—your guarantee of genuine NOPCO 

XX properly mixed. Send for your free copy 

of “20 Years of Progress in Scientific Poultry 
Feeding’’—to help you in feed- 
ing for increased production 
and profits. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
6850 ESSEX ST., HARRISON, N.J. 








Worming Poultry Pays 


It’s hard to make money with wormy 
poultry. Get those worms with Honest 
Dollar Brand Poultry Wormer. Sure. Easy. 
Safe. Guaranteed satisfactory. One gallon 
worms 256, three pound birds. 2.50 a 
gallon. At your Honest Dollar feed deal- 
ers or order, postage paid. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Mfr., Honest Dollar Products 
1101 Walnut St. Des Moines, Ia. 








Cataiog of the— 

MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest — strongest —most practical. No 
short turns.Run by horses or amal! engine. 
Can't clog. Handles ear corn—wbest- oats 

—50 bushels in 3 minutes. Set in crib be- 
x ow factory prices. Easy 
. Send for Free Crib Plans 


on account of better shell texture. Our | 
| pullets are the best we have ever raised 
| with larger bones, developed faster and no 





FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


THe PouLtry 


Growing Pullets on Range 


Raising of pullets in close confine- 
ment, a method tried by many poul- 
trymen, is largely a discarded sys- 
tem. The swing now is toward the 
former method of growing pullets on 
good range. Experience has shown 
that birds raised on range are better 
feathered and more likely to pro- 
duce well during the fall and winter 
months. 

It is, of course, always a good plan 
to separate the older birds from the 
pullets. When old and young birds 
occupy the same range, the hens are 
a source of infection of coccidiosis, 
tuberculosis, cholera and other dis- 
eases, as well as for infestations of 
intestinal parasites. 

Rotation of the range should al- 
ways be followed. Old range is a 
source of worm infestation. Worm 
pills in the fall are a poor substitute 
for prevention of worm infestation. 
Feeders and waterers should be 
moved every week or so to prevent 
contamination of the range and kill- 
ing of the grass. 

Poultrymen nowadays are general- 
ly agreed that when pullets are fed 
a ration that is too high in protein 
they may begin laying before they 
attain a proper weight. As a result, 
the eggs will be small and it will be 
difficult to maintain production with- 
out a fall molt. On the other hand, 
experiments have shown that if the 
protein content is limited too much, 
the pullets will be stunted. 

A very satisfactory method of 
feeding is to continue the birds on 
the mash ration on which they are 
started, and supplement this with 
hopper feeding of grain from the 
time they are six to eight weeks old 
until maturity. For this purpose, it 
is more desirable to feed a grain 
mixture than to use corn alone. The 
pullets will prefer wheat, but be- 
cause wheat is more expensive, the 
amount in the ration should be limit- 
ed. An economical grain mixture at 
present prices is three parts of whole 
corn, one part of wheat and two 
parts of oats. When grain is added 
to the ration, oyster shell or lime- 
stone grit should be made available 
in a separate hopper. An insoluble 
granite or mica grit may be supplied 
in the same hopper. 


Ground Oats for Chicks 


In chick rations, it is a common 
practice to include a considerable 
percentage of wheat bran and wheat 
middlings with ground corn, meat 
and bone scraps and dried milk, for 
the development of young chicks. In 
this connection, the question often 
arises as to whether ground oats 
might be substituted for the bran 
and middlings, which in many cases 
would reduce the cost of the ration. 
In other words, will a chick ration 
made up of 30 per cent finely ground 
oats, 46 per cent ground yellow corn, 
15 per cent meat and bone meal, 5 
per cent dried milk, 3 per cent alfalfa 
meal and 1 per cent salt, give as 


good results, measured in growth 
and development of the chicks, as 
a similar ration in which 15 per cent 
each of wheat bran and wheat mid- 
dlings are substituted for 30 per cent 
of ground oats? 

The Ohio experiment station has 
conducted seven different tests, each 
comparing the development of two 
lots of chickens with each other, 
that were fed rations like those men. 
tioned above, and in every Case it 
was found that there was no measur- 
able difference in chick growth, 
whether the ration contained 30 per 
cent ground oats or the same amount 
of half and half of wheat bran and 
middlings. This also held true when 
less protein concentrates were fed; 
as when, instead of 15 and 5 per 
cent of meat and bone meal and 
dried milk, only 12 and 4 per cent 
of these ingredients were fed, and 4 
per cent more ground corn was sup- 
plied, with the proportions of alfalfa 
meal and salt remaining the same. 

No doubt, one may also conclude 
that in growing mashes and egg lay- 
ing mashes, finely ground oats of 
good weight may also be substituted 
for an equal quantity of bran and 
middlings. This, however, is merely 
an inference drawn from the above 
experiments, and may not hold strict- 
ly true. There is, of course, a gen- 
eral feeling among poultrymen tha 
an advantage accrues in the way of 
palatability from a complex mash as 
compared with a more simple one. 
However, wherever there is a differ- 
ence in the cost in favor of feeding 
home grown finely ground oats, as 
compared with purchased bran and 
middlings, the above tests indicate 
clearly that the home grown oats 
should be favored. This would espe 
cially hold true for the man who is 
in position to grind his own grain. 


Probably Worms 


A correspondent writes: “For from 
two to four days, my hens go about 
as tho there were something wrong 
with their legs. Later on, they can 
no longer walk. What is your e& 
planation of the cause of this col 
dition?” 

We suggest that you carefully ex 
amine the intestine of one of the 
birds that has just died and see if 
you can discover worms. Remember 
that some of the poultry worms are 
very minute and difficult to find un 
less the contents are washed out and 
the walls of the intestine are exanlr 
ined under a good light., In case 
rarasites are found, it will be advis 
able to treat the flock with some one 
of the poultry vermifuges on t 
market, many of which are mel 
tioned from time to time in oui 
vertising columns. Also prepar 0 
raise the young birds of this years 
hatching on land that has not been 
frequented by these infested birds. 
Furthermore, clean and disinfect t 
poultry house when the laying flock 
is shut up for the winter, as an add- 
ed precaution and a necessity under 
good management, 


he 
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WALLACBS’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


4-H CLUB 


Over 2,000 farm boys 
and girls competing 
for state champion- 
ships in livestock, 
farm exhibits, and 
demonstrations. 8 
days of continuous 
events open to public. 


HORSE 
Races 


Running races — har- 
ness races—5 days 
and 6 nights on fast- 
est track in midwest. 


Over 300 entries. 
Nearly $10,000 in 
purses. Biggest rac- 
ing program in the 
midwest this year. 


AUTO 
RACE. 


The national cham- 
pionship match race 
of 1934 will be raced 
at Iowa State Fair on 
Fri., Aug. 24. Nearly 
5 of America’s 
greatest drivers in 
eight events, Aug. 24 
and Aug. 31. 


Two huge _ shows 
daily. Manuel King, 
10 year old boy lion 
tamer, Peerless Pot- 
ters, world’s greatest 
trapese pertormers, 
and ten other interna- 
tionally famous hip- 
podrome thrillers. 








The Markets 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com 

red with the average for the corresponding week 
Ror the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 


ee 


Last week 


Year ago 


Retail prices paid by farmers... 

Fisher’s index number 
Cattle—Chica 

1,300-Ib. fat cattle 

1,100-lb. fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 


,, Week before 
%' Month ago 


sz 
ou 
Zz 


x 
2 ey 
a) 
on 
om) 


Oran 


Light hogs 
Pigs 
(smooth and rough) 
hee icago— 


Grain—Chicago— 
rm, No. 2 mixed 
Yo. 2 white . 
2 red 
2 northern 
Grain—On lowa Farms— 
Corn 


Oats .... 
Wheat, No. 

Wool and Hides— 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston 
Light cow hides—Chicago 

Mill-F eeds— 

Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee .... 
Linseed _meal— Milwaukee . 
Bran—Kansas City 
Shorts—Kansas City 


ay=—— 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago 
No. 1 alfalfa——Kansas City .... 
Other Farm Products— 
Butter—Chicago . 
Red clover seed—Chicago 
Timothy seed——Chicago 
Cotton—-New York 
eges—C hicago = 
Tat hens—Chicago 
Provisions—Chica 
Lard 
Ham nensect oe 
Bacon peas 2 
F utures—Chicago— 
Corn- 
September 
December 
Oats- 
September 
December 
Wheat 
September 
December 
Lard 
September 7 . 
Industrial Products— 
Coke—Connellsville : 
Pig iron—RBirmingham 
Copper—New York 
Crude petroleum 
Crude rubber 
Cement =n 
Financial 
Interest, 30 to 90 d 
New York eos 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks . 
Public utility stocks 


New Yor! 


*No quotations, account of livestock handlers’ 


strike. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
ae gee week by week for the past eight weeks 
Sach week is compared with the 1924-1933 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar 
kets: cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined. 
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June 10 
June 17 
June 24 
July 

July 

July 5 
July 22 to : 
July 29 to August 4 
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June 
June 
June 


July 
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Pork Products 
The following table gives 


ten-year average, 1924 to 1933 
stored at western markets. 


percentage of the 
ri pork products 


D. 8. bellies 
Total meats 


May 1 jontaee 206! 86) 
June *1 : | 
July 1 — 

August 1 


Railroad Loadings 
Figures show percentage for two weeks ending 
July 14, 1934, of the 1924-1933 ten-year aver- 
for the corresponding period: Coal and coke 
67 per cent, grain 82 per cent, livestock 106 per 


cent, lumber 43 per cent, ore 62 per cent, and 
miscellaneous products 68 per cent. 





SIMPLEST 
LIGHTEST 


Strongest 


2-ROW CORN PICKER 
EVER BUILT 


If you’ve been picking corn by hand 
or if you own a picker with old fash- 
ioned husking rolls, we want you to 
have this booklet. Learn how much eas- 
ier it is to pick corn with the new and 
greatly simplified Case picker. Compare 


| its weight with that of other 2-row mach- 


ines ...the Case weighs from 1000 to 
1500 pounds less. This feature saves 
power and fuel and permits picking when 

eavier machines can’t get into the field. 


NO COMPLICATED HUSKING BED 


Combination picking and husking rolls, 
aided by a powerful cleaning fan, de- 
liver a cleaner load of corn with less 
shelling. This eliminates 30% to 50% 
of the usual working parts and makes 
the picker easier to operate and care for. 
High grade gears... anti-friction bear- 
ings on heavy duty drives.... all steel 
construction .... built to run for years 
and years. Offset tractor hitch, easily 
shifted by removing a pin. Remarkably 
simple hitch for quick change of wagons. 


You can pick more acres per day and 
save more ears with a Case. Owners re- 
port operating costs as low as one cent 
a bushel. Send right now for the free 


book and get com- 
WEIGHS 


plete information. 


POUNDS 


30% TO 


a 
MAI 
i I. Case Co., Dept. H-93 
acine, Wis. 


I would like to have you send me, without 
obligation, a copy of “What Every Cora 
Grower Should Know.” 


Name. 





Address 





Corn Acreage____ 


This Case picker is designed se that, 
® if desired, it may be had with « new 
| @ and simple hasking anit. 
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OUR READERS’ MARKET 


The Place to Buy What You Want and Sell What You Have 





























_ ~~ ~FARM LANDS ‘ LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
~ BUY A FARM IN IOWA OR NEBRASKA. EASY BEEF CATTLE KODAK FINISHING 

Rates and Information terms to those who are able to make substantial . POLLED SHOR THORN BULLS ANY AGE AND ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL PAINTED 

Our classified advertising rate, without dis- down payment. Write stating size farm and location color. J. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa, Clayton enlargement, 25c. Prompt service. Work guar- 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word ber — se wth eg —Federal Land Bank of Omaha,  Qounty, anteed. Individual attention to each picture 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions; AS Janesville Film Servic » on 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs BUY A SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA , CORN es ones. ere ere TOIRTRING ROL LS aa SPES. < a coe ae ) 
four or more consecutive times. Send full re- farm on easy terms. Cheaper to own than rent. 3 TWELVE-MONTH PUREBRED HOLSTEIN ” } f G GUARANTELD 
mittance with each order. If advertisement Small down payment, balance like rent. Burt I. bulls. Tested ancestors. High producers, Good x ecient bw ade in the sun with a 
sommaion, bom than 14 words, remittance should Weld _& Son, Slayton, Minnesota type. Priced low, delivered. O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, lac Bes Film Work gered a 
be for 10 for each insertion. ar = Iowa. Panett nes BN _ —— ons! 

‘0 } ) mb IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND § SOUTH- See Ss ray “4 > iw 
hg 2g SE a erin Minnesote foreclosed farms at cost for sac ~GUERNSEY HEIFERS—15 FINE HIGH GRADE NY SIZE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINT! 
<< t of a 1 ov fy “m ow ites” is coun - by bank Write John 8S. Sorensen, 50 South yearlings. For delivered price write John Iverson, oe "One da Frengy nnony tA 
part of the ad. 4 Us, 4. Vires’’ is counted *» Salle S hte Route 3, Paynesville, Minnesota negatives. One day service Acme Developing Stu 
as three words, “226 West 21st St is counted I le St., Chicag Ml - a er eeerepere rest certs Box , St. Paul, Minnesota. 
as four words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,” is | CANADA. FOR INFORMATION REGARDING CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE | preapTirUL COLORED ENLARGEMENT Wily 
counted as two. “$1” and ‘'$5,432,000” are farm settlement opportunities in Western Canada and production. Priced reasonable. Shomont ‘eacl ll devel 1 1, 25e. Qua veh, 
each counted as one word write Canadian Pacific Railway, 306 Union Station, Farms, Monticello, Tow opomat pad iv SEER science, Whose Cor 
4 So 0,,B..” counts as three words. “R. F. D. St. Paul. Minnesota. HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS AND HEIF- pany, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

counts as four words; ‘‘R. 4” as two. Ads GOOD FARMI L U GOUNTY, ers for sale. EK. F. Logemann, Swea City, Iowa. NCY Bi 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days Wise $5 to $1 re. Over 4,000 a CA e FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVELOP! 
before issue date. ; gg ge pa ° te) ih "pet acre, : fn 5 Te DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE Stan and printed; six exposure rolls, 25c; eight ex- 

yale ladle alin Bros., Necadah, W1 MILKING SHORTHORNS. WRITE FOR CATA- posures, 30c. Enlargement included. Midwest P) 


f you bave not advertised with us recently, soatins 
be sure to give two references. This is for your consin log. Sig Otdoerfer, Strawberry Point, Iowa. Service, Peoria, Illinois. 


own protection. One should be your banker HOMESTEADS — GOVERNMENT, WESTERN = ————— * BETTE TURES COULD HE MAD : 
and the other some responsible business man. sti For information write Mr. Delaplane, HORSES 183 cone make. than Mito devon 2 prin, ne 




















To avoid delay, send letters of recommendation > ater, Colorado “HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” A > : ; 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. TARM. LOUISIANA FLOWING WELL, GOOD ; book, every farmer and horseman should eve. z folder, os | Universal Photo Service, Box 
For your convenience i rr; - peat ies a re wom lew t is free: no obligations. Simply address Berry a - ats 
following table gives. the cost Pe yeh g Gilpens af oursiana. M- Voss, 1701 Valmont. New “School of Horsemanship, Dept. 288, Pleasant Hill, FOR ei so Mavis S40 Wadler ene 
able advertisements for various insertions: MINNE Ne TA FARM LIST AND MAP. MUR- | eee Minnesota Roll developed. Bn oS pene . 
= ——— = ———- ray’s Land Oftice (Established 1880.) Wa- bale tinae i pt | REG ISTER RED Bb BEG TAN ments 25c ‘ me 
r mare am stalilio colts. sive desc ITO 1c oa Ay 7 o~_weTh Sub ral U 
umber of Insertions —__ dena, Minn price. Box 191, Washington, Iowa. : HAND PAINTED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH 
st - : = roll developed, printed, 2 Prompt service guar- 


3 anteed. LaCrosse Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis- 
3 HELP WANTED ____ MISCELLANEOUS consi: : 
i. 25. MARRIED MAN WITH SPARE TIME TO DIS- = ___CORN CRIBS eo! Cm age Lig AR o* MENT uke IT 7% EACH 
). 30.24 nt tethate Shay Gaines GOetae Taos. tot i. CONCRETE OORN CRIBS — IF YOU ARE __ Toll developed, printed, Asc. Quality wor , prompt 
22.05) 23. 35. ER pat ates i pale oe agg Regge ee thinking of building a corn crib, write for free pervs ice. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis- 
25.20| d 3 ee eae . , _, $2. illustrated catalog. Special low prices now, Iowa  COmsin. 7 
two hours daily and be satisfied with up to $3 in ~ . 
an hour. Permanent. Blair Dept. 37-FSG, Lynch Concrete_& Silo Company, Des Moines. FILMS DEV HOE ED. 8 PRINTS, 5x7 EN- 
burg Virginia, . aa ae FARM LIGHT BATTERIES — largement, ve ents as a Reprints, 3c each. 
~ ~ - ~ 7 Gateway Film Stud io, Dep LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
AUCTIONEERS WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE UNIVERSAL FARM LIGHT BATTERIES “FOR FILMS DEVELOPED A Saran INTED WIT! 
AMERICAN — : —— by short plan. Work under new National Code all makes of plants at lowest prices. It will pay soloréd enlarr i ali aoe 1A 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, F ‘RE E ‘ATA- that guarantees salaries. Can earn living while you to investigate these latest improved batteries vice. Ls a argeme nt, ¢ Se. ope ity work, prompt 
__log. Kansas City term begins Aug learning. Write Moler College, 59 E. Monroe made and guaranteed by a company with thirty- ervice. LaCrosse Fhoto _W orks aCrosse, Wisc: 
aaa on — —= Street, Chicago. two years’ experience in this field. Why gamble SPARKLING SN APSHOTS. ROLL ee | D, 
> AKI? ~ Da vin 71h rs iat. with “‘rebuilts’’ or batteries of questionable quality eight sparkling prints, 2 enlargements Sc. Ace 
You COMMISSION HOUSES = . tty hey EL BY Pathan TB g when the old reliable Universals now cost so little? Photo Service, Box 223, | “Minneapolis, Minnesot 
YOUK BROILERS, HENS AND OTHER POUL- $175 month. Write today for valuable free infor- Write for new low prices and free Battery Guide. FILMS DEVELOPED 25e INCLUDING TWO 
try, also dressed veal, bring more money when mation. Instruction Bureau, 384, St. Louis, Mis- No obligation, Easy payment plan if, desired. Uni- enlargements and one 8x10 enlargement coupon 
shipped the bouse favorel by biggest buyers po aa r au, ¢ ° . . , versal Battery Company, 3414 South LaSalle ampbell's Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin pon. 
ig he prices pai or eggs in case or carload Ta Ee Eo. OT ke. PEM 0 $5 FIXT - Street, Chicago, linois = ‘a 
lots. Parcel post shipments leo ‘hee $2 IN AN HOUR WITH AMAZING INVENTION - : - ere eT ——_—~ —— GUARANTEED FADELESS REP RINTS, 2c 
day shipme nt arr vn Market. resorts Sot ag ceo s cloth quickly without needle and thread AMANA FARM LIGHT BA TERIES, Qt ALITY each. Roll developed, printed, 15c. Satisfaction 
& Sons, Dept. WF, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago Mendis don’t show. Washes, boils, irons. Free sam- - = “ets 34 pid a he ona’ yer ay guaranteed. Silas Henke, Armstrong, _ Towa. 
- . . Se " « t ) $17e8, or speci rices. Amana Society, = = — 
HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POULTRY—QUALITY “ ~ ee ae aa {ROUND TRAIN High, Towa. FITAS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25¢ COIN. IN- 
recognize: oops furnished We ne anc \ Oo} OPPOR ) G ND TR N- —_ = a cluding two enlargements. “entury hoto Serv- 
Barred Rock and. Colored” Broilers can” ase ing for limited number. Home study. Box 59, —W—_ FARM LIGHT PLANTS ice, Box 829, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Write us, Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Com- American Technical Institute, Des Moines, Ic Towa.” SLECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY, JPW- ROLE DEVELOPED, PRINTED 20c. FADELESS 
pany, 127 South Water Market, Chicago. _ FEMALE e lowa, pioneer maBUlsovure rs of wind~ driven reprints 2e each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eco 
ARMOUR) AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED Prover ore Adon vanes 5 Sepeeeeend service free. omy Studios, New Hampton, Towa, _ 
Fulton St., Chicago. Live and Dressed Poultry women. $15 weekly and your dresses free ee ae 18 ASSORTED COLORED VIBWS WORLI 
— Eggs—Veal Immediate returns——highest prices. resenting nationally known Fashion Frocks SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, FARM Fair with each roll developed and printed, oF 
Write for tags——bulletins—free booklet on dressing, canvassing. No investment. Send your dress size. batteries. Republic ' oo Company, Davenport, Nordic, 4118-5 Overhill, Chicago. 
packing. shipping Fashion Frocks, Dept. JJ-1073, Cincinnati, Ohio. Towa, Established 191 ROLLS DEVELOPED 8 PRINTS AND §) 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POUL -TRY, VEAL WANTED: LADIES TO LEARN BEAUTY C FEED sacs iJ ui largement 25c. Enlargement coupon offer. Pa 
a Ke ete tor ture by short plan. Work under new National WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON Studios. Caledonia, Minnesota. 
s ae . be etin booklet ougie Cod that rantees salaries Cc earn livin 206 re. i Yom , Springfield, Di " € “ROLI "VELOPED 2 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established 1873 while learning. Write “Moler Cultege, 59 E. Monroe Ininois oF mene. Edncdia Bag Company, Springtel 20 8 RE P RINTS. 25c, ote bares Fie Be < 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-322 Street, Chicago. __ GRAVE MARKERS 1612 North Artedan, Chicago.” Service, 
eoria St., Chie a) ssi Mapmnien ~ , ee > fatale - ~ = See WITH 
Povierd erie, St, Chicago. Commission a specialty: —_—SMALE OR FEMALE $00 -HAUTIFUL GRAVE MARKERS, FULL HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH 
obtained. Returns mailed same day TEACHERS: WE HAVE VACANCIES, RURAL, size; lettered free; freight paid. Guaranteed. each roll, 25c; 80 reprints, $1. Colorgraph 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL, TRY grades, high schools; all departments. Teachers Granite Arts, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska, Dunning Station, Chicago. i 
Gnd. ‘veel, —Mishet postthhe cxeien Exchange, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Kansas. 00 CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE. HUMROLD) 
and veal Highest possible prices paic Wri = ~ = = -- HOG CHOLERA SERUM _— Se A i) finist 25, . F : 
for information and tags. Drake & Bt O40 GE oT THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN AD_IN HOG CHOLERA SERUM BUY YOUR SERUM owa. Any ro inished, ¢ coin. ree en- 
Fulton St., Chicago Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Your aia oun eat Wt twa tana Wine aeak largement and coupons = 
_ message will go into over 260,000 farm homes in cone ggg Ben OR Ship et i e. fron TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE. ENLARGEMENTS 
HAY ne ee potent, government te 1. Shipped direct T br E 
———— _ = —_  Jowa and nearby states. : Khe: Vi 5 with each roll, 25c. 40 reprints, 50c. Photoshop 
HAY — ALI KINDS HANDLED Prices == = refrigerator to farmer. Serum, 55c; Virus, $1.50, 4112-5 Oriole, Chicas Pp > oe aeno”y, 
1 ow + “gg =< —_ ’ Real worm oil for pigs, $1 pint, “none better.”’ 5 Oriole cago. 


ne eee eee FARM MACHINERY Hemorrhagic Septicemia  Bacterin, ‘Je; Hemorrhagic 16 REAUTIFUL GLOSS PRINTS, 25c. IMPE- 
=< i > wy Septicemia Ageressin, 8c; mixed Bacterin Swine, rial Film Service. Unionville, Saino 


Ss _~ “SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES.” TWENTY 7ePtCCm poster $3. 5 Ib- can, Syringes. Quality ab ss WAeTED 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK thal Steel’ Shredders, Number nine. Birdsell clover if ‘eversthing. Everything prepaid. Diamond Serum 77 —-EOR GOLD TEBTH, JEWELRY, WATCI- 
SPECIAL—50 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD _ huller. For description and prices write, Baskerville Company. Des Moines. Towa — “es. 100 per cent full gold value paid day ship- 
pups. (A ood farm dog. ) Males, spayed females & Dahl, Watertown, South Dakota. HOG WATERERS __ ment received. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed “8 
or a 5. (Raised from unkenneled parents, GENERATORS, MOTORS AT BARGAIN FOR SHORT TIME ONLY. TO ) ADVERTISE articles cheerfully returned. Licensed. by United 
yoo i pre ay.) (Heeler weep no guessing prices. One half. ,horse repulsion induction alter- | 70 gallon size, $7.50. Empire Company, Wash- States Government. Information free. Chicago Gold 
jon? Rat Terrier pups bred. for Ra sigs - y eee nating motors $1 Electrical Surplus Com- ington, Towa, <2 ae Smelting ,and Refining Company, 573 Mallers 
Terriers, $5. (Toy Fox Terriers $65 (Brown PBany._1886 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, si OOAR Famenine _—s_—«s « Biiz.,_Qindcago. ‘ eal 
Waterepaniots, $5.) (Collie, Shepherd cross, $4.) RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN’S ROLLS DEVELOPED PRINTED 95 CASH FOR OLD GOLD TEETH, CROWNS, 
Write wants. (10 breeds.) Sunnyside Kennels, price. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. -- -- Cc bridges, jewelry by return mail. I pay most be 
Reinbeck, Iowa Free literature showing harvester pictures. Process Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- es refine ae = nn yy te, Lae 
x tm PHERD PUPS — THE Company, Salina, Kansas yped d 8 good prints guaranteed plus 8x10 inch eed or shipment. retu +O: ent licensed 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHE sRD PUPS— ; - anconiniapenieenisiateineenen legis Sane prints ¢, — . 
‘cate a. -. 7 mt a ae PORTABLE FEED MILLS FOR SALE. NEW enlargement coupon only 25c. Reprints any size 3c ~ iy phn ee 1500 Hen 
United States. Either sex or spayed females. Year’s and used. Grain prices soaring; chance to make €ach. Geppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, XOSPih, “mcs! — 
trial. Training instructions. Reduced prices. High- money. Reduced prices, terms if desired. D. Dwyer, Towa. EEE Le a — PoP CORN \ WANTED 
view Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa Oclwein Towa, f AMAZING GET ACQUAINTED 2D OFF ER. GENU- WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR POP CORN. 
OPOSSUM, FOX. RABBIT AND COM- REMEMBER ——- USED PARTS FOR AUTOS, ine Moen nationally known quality. Any size roll Advise quantity and variety you have to 
ation hounds shipped for trial. Write for free trucks, tractors. We sell cheap. Write, wire, developed and printed and two double weight pro- American Pop Corn Company, Sioux City, Towa. 
literature showing pictures and breeding. State dog Elmwood Auto Wrecking Company, Galesburg, fessional enlargements or one colored enlargement QUILT _PIECES 
interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah Illinois for 25¢ (coin). Moen Photo Service, Box I-867, mT I ECES 7A , 1 
pene te , . FOR ILE ES USED SHREDDERS CE BILO LaCrosse, Wisconsin. QUIL a + pag = 100 BIG. a “2  : OL 
SHEPHERD AND POLICE PUPS; MALES, fillers, 6 portable mills, 15 tractors, 5 elevators, LOOK? IMPORTANT NOTICE, SIX OR EIGHT  Gentralia, Minois, | po vive ae: 
hien 4 ; exposure rolls with colored enlargement developed = ——————— an 


$3.50; femal $2. Heeling stock Also traine 8 steamers. Mielke New Hampton, Iowa 1 
cattle dogs. Guaranterd, J . oan a : 2st wT and printed 25c, or eight reprints and colored _en- REPAIR: “PARTS 


Isaksen, Mankato, Min- = = T ; | col ee — — 
nesota — fankato, Min BULL DOG DISC JOINTER FOR TRASH. largement also 25c nano Photo Service, Box REPAIR PARTS—ANY FE LECTRICG WASHER, 
RS: ALL KINDS HUNTING HOUNDS w ushele, ones. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Com 1706, Minneapolis, Minnesot vacutmm cleaners. Wringer rolls, $1.29 New 
) : ‘LL KINDS I ; NDS 8 s e Cs Sn —one a + Mantwtn lian 
Bird dogs. Cheap. Free trial. Write fot BARGA ON RAKES. yw ELEVA. FOR THOSE WHO LIKE Goon PICTURES— Rricgs-Stratton Washer, $69.50. Electric, Appliance 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Llinois. » N RAK MC e Rt LEV A- Roll developed, 9 beautiful crystal gloss border Company, 807 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 

$15 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD SOON inD OPOS- pT iy ertery stacker Northwall Com- prints, one in, miniature folder. 25c coin. Nation- ROOFING 
» ys < ‘ Al S- ) ebraska . > ~ - 29° : > se Gureareatainmenmicesimmicmnainees Ee — 
sum honnd hunted last season, treeing good; =~. — wide Photo Service, Box 3338, St. Paul. Mir’ CORRUGATED METAI, ROOFING, RI 
shipped COD. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Padu-. FOR, SALE: McC ORG 1% DE E RING .No. 2 . Bees . claimed, guaranteed. For lumber sheds. Cut U 
eah, Kentucky cylinder corn sheller, $1 Arlin Eshelman, 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILM DEVELOPED 2 _ your fire risk. General Wrecking & Lumber Com- 

Griswold, Iowa prints each negative, 25c Skrudland, 4118-5 pany, 5820 South Ashland, Chicago, 


HIGH CLASS — COLLIES — GOMPANIONS = "— : a SSiRIED e a - 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home the cows. WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED Overhill, ned 2 F tap] SILOS 
Shomont. Monticello. Towa advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 21 REPRINTS, 25c; 4% 'e 50c. FILM DEVEL- OWN AN INDEPENDENT SILO—PAY AS It 
NEWFOUNDLANDS, FOXTERRIERS, BULL + i Bg armer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers woo prints, 25¢c. Smart Service, Albany, pays you. Now is the time to buy. Reasonabl 
terriers, reasonable yrite us your wants. Royal : ~ prices and special discounts for early buyers. 
Bred Kerko, Dota, lows wall. wood stave. _ tapestes tile and qonomy Pa A 
~ Pa me type and price for every farm. Write for 
NEWFOU NDLANDS, COCKERS, SPRINGERS, Independent Silo Co., 503 Pillsbury Ave., St. P: 


Pi shows, Be stons , Collies Pitt Bulls, Toy Terriers. 
seca abies “7 | USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW ] once gemearcimrs 
> y OV a Ty oO OWN SISA i YP PO AT 
ENG “5g ! hip P ni k Dg FOR WATCH AND silo spperets of farmers say hel ir cost 


riced right 2 Z 1 2 z — i n 
stock 1 righ Zimmerman, Flanagan, —_—__—_— —— — less tha ton. Ask for illustrated descr n, 
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FARM LANDS TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND BUY A CONCRETE SIL. OFTEN PAYS 108 
BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT IOWA HOMESTEAD food - Write lowa Concrete Crib & Silo Company, 
es oines 


from the State of Minnesota a0, Seenanianion to — 
pay and more than 3,000 farms, big and small, = * ™ __ STOCK WAT R 
from “which to select yours. Oniy 10 eer cent cash || WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, eee nes as 
needed to get p ion Balance on 35% year Des Moi I & EI s A [ATIC 1K ATE cRE i 3 
contract. 5% ‘cent. interest For descriptive es oines, iowa. 7 50 Postcard brings circular. Peter Fr« ‘ 
lists and further information address Dept. of sen, Audubon, Iowa 
Rural Credit, State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Min- 
ee ee ee Gentlemen: Run my ad as fOlOWS..........seeesesenees woneeetimes in your see OY EEN. 
GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH SAVE ON, YOUR TOBACCO. ENJOY Keo 
. : P tucky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing 
Dakota or northern Minnesota Conditions never paper. Remittance for S.. i ae ‘ As enclosed. big twists, sweet or natural, $1 30 full size a ks 
better to buy good land ¢ prices that will never smoking ta, mild or natural, $1. 24 full é 
be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say —_e y ot 
which state interested in Ask about _ reduced (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) sept Divs. 21 ae ge, Bo age Mu 
rates Send_for information to _H. 8S. Funston. +. : 
No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- CcIG AR! E TTE BURI RY, EXTRA MILD, 10 1 
nesota encese ° $1.2 tte roller, papers free. Box ‘ 
INDEPENDENCE, SHCURITY ASSURED, Ce Ft, Hd bot 
North Dakota, Minnesota. Montana, Idaho, A r Union, B97 bi iataian red Kentucky 
Washington, Oregon farm Bargain prices, easy Jt dana, Kentuck 
term: Descriptive literature imps ’ : y ‘PNT SAVED ON YOU R. 
Mention state . W Haw 34 Northern Pacific ] ring d 
Railway, St. Paul. Mir Ste Rhee o Sat . guaran NM. : 
MARYL AND EASTERN SHORD, NEAR CHES eral OF Seen. L0G Sues or $ . "Yond 
t ile ar alf frontage deep water tn | _ weet Kentucky 
| 1 1; two sets farm . TOBACCO POSTP AID. GUARANTEED 
doanet hy terms. Charles B y t two years 1 nell le 
) William Street, New York City 7 5 | $1.15. 
SOUTH, A GOOD REGION b « $1 
g, live stoch luction, Write Tennessee. _ 
land.”’ E. J. Hoddy, ~ KENTUCKY 8 GUARANTEED D RE D 
De ve ek p ment Agent, Dept. L-6, Louisville : Chewing or mild mellow smoking, 10 poun’ 
hville R. R., Louisville Kentucky (Co sunt as part of ad) $1—Double-bladed pocket knife, recipe free. Ken- 


DEAL IN FARMS. MINNESOT A. NORTH tacky Farms, Murray Kentacky. SHE'S FINEST 
Montana, Idaho, W: gton 4 . RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 GOLDEN HEAR re a yg ag A 


are cheaper, prices k Ne mellow _ natural e. Fre 
Write for free book. F. ©. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great chewing, $1. Box of Twists free. Farmers Sa 


Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. i Company, Paris, Tennessee. 
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__MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO 














IAL:—MAY WE SEND YOU 3 DOZEN 
s chewing or 3 %. en sacks smoking for $1 





days trial? Carlton Tobacco Company, Pa- 


on 10 

















gucah Kentucky. 
FORACCO ) TENNESSEE BEDL EA. MILDEST 
flavor chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50. Box twist 
ae, Postpaid. Walter Crews, Dresden, Tennessee, 
‘ Rt VETERINARY 
tows OSING CALVES PREMATURELY 
“ (abort ion), Yuinous disease. Stopped Quickly. 
inspectors everywhere for two years 


Ge yernment 
could not find one failure. An unparalleled testi- 


nonial. Inexpensive, guaranteed. Nonbreeding cor- 
retive included free. Remarkable references and 
gficial honors. Bellwood Farms, South Richmond, 
Virginia 
SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE FOR 
4 slow brediing cows or mares. Have your cows 
freshen on time. Use a Uterine Capsule on every 
cow or heifer at breeding time. Dr. David Roberts, 
Cattle Specialist, 23 Grand Ave., Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 








WELL REFRIGERATORS 


wT REFRIGERATION AT NO OPERAT- 
Large capacity $42 Iceless Well refrig- 
Des Moines Incubator Company, 


per PPRFECT AT NO OPERAT- 

ing COS sts. 
entors only $19. 
Des_Moi Moines, Iowa. 











WINDMILLS 
FINDMILLS, $17.25. WRITE FOR LITERA- 
ture and special prices. Currie Windmill Com- 
pany, Dept. F, Topeka, Kansas. 
WoOoL 





pARMERS WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS, 


bes, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for 
erculars. Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello, 
Wisconsin. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys ; tents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines. Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- 
tation or inquiry information. 418 Des Moines 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
NOTICE POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS TaERe IS A PREVIOUS AGREE- 
ment governing any transaction between buyer 
and seller, who tight ee = these —_. 
Wallaces’ Farmer _ A lowa 
uivertisers and buyers to compl, 
wreement. Where mature try is purcha: on 
mail representations, without inspection, the_ seller 
won soos of the pezehase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
ton at arrival. [If for any reason the shipment is 
not ae the buyer will see that the poultry 

rly fi ed immedi- 
ont the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 














xpects 
KY the following 


charges one way, the buyer paying them the other 
Upon ipt of the returned shipment in 
eder, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 


chase price. poultry 
distance, the shipment should be f 
ren @ one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
fe is is in accordance to general custom in handling 
meh transactions and is assumed to govern deals 
between our advertisers and subscri there 
is any variance to the above regulations, chippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 


CHICKS: LEGHORNS AND HEAVY BREEDS, 


is shipped a considerable 
. watered and 























$6.30. Sussex, Giants, $7.85. Whiteriew Hatch- 
ey, Roanoke, and 235 East Franklin, Peoria, 
Minois. 
BRAHMAS 
LIGHT BRAHMAS: MARCH HATCH. COCKER- 
_éls and_pullets. . Wm. Schrader, Shaffer, Kansas, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 















TARG i TYPE HEAVY PRODUCTION CHICKS 
m two Tancred hens bred on our 
100. Sexed pullets, 90 per 


100, postpaid if cash with 
ate shipment Order direct from this 
ad. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, Iowa. 
a WHITE MINORCAS me 
STILL HATCHING LARGE TYPE. WHITE 
Minorea chieks, $6.75 hundred. Cockerels, $1 
each Personius Minorea Farm, Fairmont, Minne- 
sota 











sa TURKEYS 

BLACKHEAD. IN. TURKEYS PREVENTED, 
cured. Pint $1.75. Sample 25c. Williams Turkey 

Tonic, Monticello, Illinois. 

___ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

(SE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 

theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 

mumber for each owner, List of marker owners is 

fled with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
. wit complete instructions and ink for 100 

binds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 

anders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 

Parmer Famer _and Iowa Homestead. Des Moines, Towa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WANTED: 25 BUSHEL LOTS OF CHOICE 
Grimm or Cossack alfalfa and medium red clover 












































wel. Must be northern grown and good. Farmers 

Grain Company, Scotch Grove, Towa. 

Sr A 

STRICTLY NORTHERN GROWN Y. ALFALFA 
. Sealed bags. 17¢ pound and up. North 

De Grimm Alfalfa Association, Fargo, North 

Dakota. 500 cooperating growers. 

ak ALFALFA SEED, $5.90: ; GRIMM AL- 

'. alfa, $8: sweet clover, $4. All 60 Ib. bushel. 

Track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 

Bowman, oncordia, Kansas, 

HARDY KANSAS DRY LAND ALFALFA, 

$6.50; Grimm, $10; sweet clover, $5; all 60 


hs. bu." f. 0. bz 


ali Kansas Seed Company, 
Salina, Kansas. 





Salina. 












BLY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED. DIRECT 
from Sam Bober, Newel, South Dakota, and 
save money. 












SEED CORN 


YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. STRONG TEST. 
Hundred pound shipment, $3.75. Oswald Solsaa, 


vi 
Jtntura, Towa. 
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RINDING 


Home grinding pays 
profits — 
Galloways’ offer 
lowest direct 
prices on all 
sizes burr 
and ham- 
mer mills. 
Write us 
today. 





















Galloways? 
famous 2 auto chassis 
feed mill biggest bar- 
fain ever offered—fits 
old auto—thousands in 























use, Send postcard 
for eat: alog circular 
sad prices on full 
line of feed grinders. 


| Le GALLOWAY CO. /nc. 






















X 229 Waterloo, 1 
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SAVE YOUR FEED FOR WINTER 
at LOW COST ina 
COLUMBIAN All-Metal SIL 









Your corn or got 
© tghum crop turned into now in a 
HH Solum inn All Metal Silo will pay b dividends as feed | 
aah winter. Buy an inexpensive Columbian Silo direct | 
im ™ tactory; no agent's commission to pay. Ses eros | 
| me Fasies: eet silo on the market to e isn | 
mone dey 2o Jonrselt. With or without cover. 24 “Sa hour 
ery further facts and sj low ae 





| Columbian Steot Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











ase mention this paper when writing 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


BROWN SWISS 


Nov. 9—Royal Brown Swiss Sale, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. Vye - Hull - Schmitz, Sale 
Mers., Waukesha, Wis. 

SHORTHORNS 


Sept. 26—E. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Oct. 2—Macon County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers Assn., Macon, Mo.; J. F. Richards, 


Mer., Macon, Mo. 

Oct. 3—R. C. Boeger Farms, Salisbury, 
Mo. 

Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 3—Helfred Farms, Route 6, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 12—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 6—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 
Manly, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 29—Henry Kehnke, Lidderdale, Iowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 4—George Miller, Corning, Iowa. 





Livestock News 

The John and Elliott Brown Angus sale, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, August 6, was well at- 
tended. Breeders were in evidence from 
several states, which shows the esteem 
which they hold for Brown breeding. The 
offering was a very creditable one, and 
breeding that would be hard to duplicate. 
Henry W. Marshall, Lafayette, Ind., who 
is establishing one of the great herds of 
the breed, selected six top cattle from the 
Brown show herd, which were not cata- 
loged for the sale. Elliott Brown will go 
to Lafayette for a while until the herd is 
established. Mr. Marshall was a liberal 
buyer in the auction. The top of the sale 
was the famous breeding cow, Maid of 
Brummers, selling for $285, to Richards & 
Son. She was 14 years old. The 31 fe- 
males, including several heifers, averaged 
$118 each. Ten bulls averaged $86, and 
the 41 lots made a general average of 
$110. Good cattle sold worth the money, 
however, and the result of the sale is 
evidence that cattle men will buy good 
seed stock if there has been a drouth in 
many sections. Fred Reppert cried the 


sale. He was in good form and was as- 
sisted by W. H. Cooper. We list those 
selling for $100 and over: Bulls—Lot 1, 
L. W. Faeth, Ft. Madison, Iowa, $110; 2, 


John Kuhn, Streator, Ill, $110; 4, R. E. 
Kyner, Humeston, Iowa, $110; 5, Pierson 
& Strothers, Roland, Iowa, $115. Females 
—Lot 11, J. F. Richards & Son, Macon, 
Mo., $285; 12, John Kuhn, $100; 1 

land Bros., Nevada, Iowa, $135; 17, 
Perry, Princeton, Mo., $110; 18 

Morford, Iowa City, Iowa, $135; 19, 
land Bros., $150; 20, J. M. Perry, 
21, R. A. Spence, South Sioux City, 
$135; 22, John Kuhn, $105; 24, J. M. 
$145; 26, Harry Young, Prairie City, 
$100; 28, L. B. Diner, Ashville, Ohio, $240; 
29, J. M. Perry, $120; 30, Henry W. Mar- 
shall, Lafayette, Ind., $135; 36, F. L. 
Woods & Son, Kent, Ohio, $190; 38, 39, 
Henry W. Marshall, $155, $220; 41, Wm. 
Cressup, Seymour, IIl., $100. 


Egg- 
$145; 
Neb., 
Perry, 
Iowa, 


recently visited the Oswald 
Strand cattle yards, at Manly, Iowa, one 
of the most modern and complete indi- 
vidual yards in the state. On September 


The writer 


6, Mr. Strand will make his tenth annual 
stocker and feeder public auction. He 
offers farmers and stockmen quality cat- 
tle, and lets them set the price. He has 
built up an enviable reputation in the 
eattle business, and is well known for 


honorable business methods and fair deal- 
ing. On sale day, guaranteed weights 
are given on each lot sold, and the price 
to be paid is left to farmers and cattle- 
men. This looks like a good year to feed 
cattle. 


Judge George Johnson, Creston, Iowa, 
owner of one of the best Hereford herds 
in this state, recently bought from J. N. 
B. Miller & Sons, Corning, Iowa, their 
splendid herd bull, President Domino, by 
Prince Domino 196th, by old Prince Domi- 
no. His dam is Lady Blanchard, by Beau 
Blanchard 42d. He is not only a well bred 
bull, but he is a most excellent breeding 
bull, and he will do a world of good in 
the Johnson herd. He was one of the 
best breeding bulls ever used in the Miller 
herd. 


Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa, the well 
known Poland China breeder, has 52 
spring pigs, and, while he is not long in 
numbers, he nevertheless has the best 
lot of pigs he has ever raised. These 
pigs are by a son of Baby Grand, by the 
champion Grandmaster. He will have 
some grand, good boars for sale this fall, 
and will dispose of them at private treaty. 
Remember him when looking for a boar 
this fall. 


Hansen Bros., Gowrie, Iowa, report 148 
Spotted Poland China pigs for the trade 
this coming fall and winter, and these 
are sired by The Depression, Pure Gold, 
High Tone and Iago. Hanson Bros. also 
have eight good fall boars on hand. They 
will make a sale in October and will have 
a lot of good boars If you are going to 
want a spotted Poland China boar this 
fall, make it a point to attend their sale. 

Several good Shorthorn bulls are of- 
fered for sale by Nels Danielson, Badger, 
Iowa. He has some choice roan bulls that 
are all right. Write or go and see them. 
Mr. Danielson lives two or three miles 


east of Badger. 








=e 491—23 





TENTH ANNUAL 


CKER and FEEDER SALE 





Location 10 Miles 






MANLY, 


sale day. Come! 
farmers and cattlemen. 


TERMS 


before sale day. 


Oswald Strand, 


Auctioneers: Wm. Murphy, 


Clerk: 





Public Auction at Swend. Vards Adpining Town. 
North of Mason City, 130 North 
of Des Moines on Highways No. 65 and No, 9 


Thursday, September 6 


SALE RAIN OR SHINE—STARTS 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


2,000 HEAD 


The most desirable good quality western feeding cattle. 
largely high quality Wyoming Herefords and Shorthorns. 


who feed this year should make money. 
Buy at your own price. 


2 per cent discount for cash. 
parties. Those desiring credit should make written application ten days 


Dorsey, Sheimo and Potter. 
Northwest Savings Bank, Mason City, lowa. 


IOWA, 





They are 
There will be 
steers, steer calves, heifer calves, heifers and feeding cows. This is an 
ideal time to feed. Many states will be unable to do much feeding. Those 


Guaranteed weights will be given 
The price is left entirely to 


Seven months’ time extended te responsible 


Manly, lowa 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
Railroads: Rock Island, Great 
Western and M. St. L. 








Charles Knudsen & Sons, Fort 
Iowa, have several good, serviceable 
SNorthorn bulls for sale; one very choice 
red bull that will make an excellent herd 


bull, also some good roan bulls. Better 
go see these bulls. The farm is right near 
Industry, Iowa. 


Secor & Brown, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
breeders of choice Hereford cattle, offer 
a splendid lot of Hereford bulls ready for 
immediate service, rich in Prince Domino 


breeding. They also have a few choice 
cows and heifers. All are priced reason- 
ably. 


Joe Pudenz, Carroll, lowa, 
of good Duroc Jersey pigs, all sired by a 
son of The Ace. These pigs are from 
twelve litters. Joe may 


make a sale this 
fall, and, if he does, he will have some 
good boars. 


has 108 head 





—" 
Fresh From the Country 
IOWA 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 6—Thresh- 
ing is a small job in our section this year, 
and is practically finished. Yields are 
ranging from 7 to 20 bushels per acre. 
Corn looks fairly good yet, but will be a 
short crop even with the best of weather 
conditions.—Christina Preston. 

Central—Greene County, Aug. 4—Crops 
need rain and gardens are drying up. 
No general rains have occurred here of 
late. Corn 63 cents, oats 42% cents. Corn 
and gardens need more rain. A large 
number are picking out seed corn from 
the 1933 crop, to be sure of their seed. 
Soybeans are getting pretty well curled 
up by the heat. Threshing will be almost 
finished in another week, with 2% to 20 
bushels per acre.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Calhoun County, Aug. 6—Hot 
and dry weather far, and very little 
rain. Corn is suffering for moisture, 
which is needed to bring out the ears. 
Threshing is well along; oats yielding 


so 


from 7 to 40 bushels. Corn 61 to 63 cents, 
oats 36 to 40 cents, butterfat 24 cents, 


eggs 12 to 19 cents, hens 7% cents, lights 


5 cents. Oat crop will be away below the 
estimate.—H. Wm. Schon. 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Hall, Merrick and Hamilton 
Counties, Aug. 7—Weather mostly hot, 
dry, windy and dusty, but a few light 
showers have cooled the air somewhat. 
Farmers have started cutting corn for 


fodder. Some fall plowing being done, but 
it is too dry for satisfactory work. The 
sugar beet crop has been damaged some 
by the hot weather. Second crop of alfalfa 
was cut and stacked the last part of July, 
but was a short crop. Commission firms 
are having good sales of livestock each 
week. Stock is doing poorly.—George E. 
Martin. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 7 
—Still hot and very dry. Feed drilled, 
broadcast and listed in June and the first 
week of July either has not come up or 
has sprouted and died. There will be very 
few bushels of corn in this county, almost 
no prairie hay, very little alfalfa. Pota- 
toes and all garden vegetables a failure 
except where irrigated. Many want to 
sow rye for fall dnd winter pasture, but 
it is too dry. No rain in April, about one 
and one-half inches in May, two inches in 


June, one inch in July. Almost no pas- 
ture left; farmers pasturing meadows, 
roadsides, railroad rights-of-way and 
stubble fields for a little feed for their 
stock. Wheat 91 cents, corn 80 cents, oats 
55 cents, prairie hay $19, alfalfa $23, 


straw $6 to $7.—Charles M. Turner, 
ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Livingston County, Aug. 


6—Cream 22 cents, oats 40 cents, yellow 
corn 61 cents, white corn 63 cents, hogs 
$4.75. Had a soaking rain three weeks 
ago today; none since. Oats made seven 
bushels. Lots of beans cut for hay. 
Alfalfa did well all year.—Herber H. Holz. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 6— 
Had a nice rain Saturday night, but need 


Dodge, | 








WORM PIGS NOW 


Don't feed worms. Use your high priced 
feed in putting on gains. Honest Dollar 
Brand Hog Worming Oil gets all common 
worms with little trouble or expense. Dose: 
one-half ounce to 50 pound pig. Order 
from your Honest Dollar Brand feed deale: 
or send $3 per quart, postage paid. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Worming syringe $1.25. 
SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Mfr., Honest Dollar Products 
Walnut St. Des Moines, 


1101 Ia. 














. It is easy to make money 
with cattle on a corn-belt farm 
when you raise the right kind 







Shorthorns are adapted to the 
corn belt——-they convert your 
into prime 


roughage and grain 
fat lowest cost. There is a 
good demand for Shorthorns in 
—_ community. Low recording fees 
ree information. Send card today 
—— a ge A Gaal! —- 
hor Breeders Ass’ we Sone 


Park Ave.. Ed chicago. 


$2.00 For a Good - 


For 25 years Sperry’s Lump Jaw Remedy has 
made good cows from lumpy animals. $2.00 
at drug stores. 

Mfd. by J. Sperry Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

















_ HEREFORDS 
“Ts HEREFORD BULLS 


FOR SALE—Choice bulls by Prince Domin 
16 months old Also a few splendid c 
a I’riced reasonabie Ww ite or come 
and one-half 
MEC H ANIC ‘SV IL LE 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
grown—good litters—double treated. 
Prompt shipment. 


J. J. NEWLIN 
SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


High class Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down, and Shropshire rams, in show 
form, Oxford, Hampshire, Southdown 
and Rambouillet ewes. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal | Husbandry Dept. Ames, lowa 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


a / AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur reeur, 





1e Farm one 
SE: ( :COR & B ROWN 


of town, 
IOWA 








Grimes, Iowa 








substance. Visitors welcome. 
econ a SON OGDEN. IOWA 
Corn is hurt Seatiate some say 
Some corn past roasting ear 
stage. Lots of chinch bugs. Some plow- 
ing done. Oat crop very short. Several 
did not get seed back. Lots of corn go- 
ing to market at 60 to cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 


Cc. G. 





a lot more. 
by half. 


62 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eastern—Brookings County, 
Corn is badly in need of rain, 


Aug. 5— 
as most of 


it is just at the earing and filling stage. 
Early fodde corn looks good, but late 
plantings are drying up. Some threshing 
done; yields are from 1 to 40 bushels, 
mostly around 5 bushels, where there was 
anything at all. Most fields not harvest- 
ed. Threshers charging $1.50 per hour. 
Lots of hay being made from pigeon 
grass, thistles, etc. Need some rain soon 
if we are to get much corn and cane fod- 
der. Butterfat 25 to 27 cents, eggs 12 
cents in trade, good grade flour $1.85 for 
50 pounds, sugar 10 pounds for 56 cents, 


top hogs $4.70. No market for light pigs, 
and many would like to sell.—F. C. E. 
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FTER you receive the to- The Chesterfield process 
bacco from the farmers _ of blending and cross-blent- 
you have to dry it just right ing tobaccos is different from 
and then store it away for others, and we believe it 
ageing for over two years. _ helps to make a milder and 
weeerra mens reascce ce, Then you take the differ- better tasting cigarette. 

: ent types of home-grown 
and Turkish tobaccos and 
weld them together in such tobacco — in most places — 
a way as to make a balanced Chesterfield is the largest 
blend. selling cigarette. 


Down where they grow 


© 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 





